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|  * 8. pubis 8 Oka _ 
medical treatiſes that have been honoured with 
the favourable opinion of the Public, Thave been 
induced to reſume, my pen on a ſubject which is 
of the moſt intereſting nature to the community 
at large. There being no matter on which the 
happineſs of mankind more depends than on the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of health, to enquire in- 
to what is that ſyſtem which either preſerves or 
' deſtroys the conſtitution, ſuggeſted itſelf as that 
which muſt claim the moſt general attention. 
| Enquiries may be made into theories and prac- 
tices; but none can be ſo immediately requiſite, 
or ſo likely to prove uſeful, as that which relates 
to the firſt cauſes of health and diſeaſe. ' Having 1 
examined every hypotheſis relating to phyſic and | 
the conſtitution of man, none appears ſo eſſen- 
ually deſerving notice as the ſyſtem of the nerves. 
From every inveſtigation, I am convinced they 
poſſeſs the firſt principles of preſerving health or 
2 2 8 incur- 


R E F AC E. 


incurring diſeaſe. In . therefore, 1 to trace 

in what manner the ſeeds of health or ſickneſs 

firſt produce their beneficial. or injùtious effects 

from the nerves, the following pages are impar- 

tially devoted. In this enquiry, the errors of 

former theoriſts. are diſplayed, the real nature of 

the nerves aſcertained, their uſes-developed, and «| ) 
their diſeaſes deſcribed. So that, from this brief 

| inveſtigation, the reader will be able to trace the 

ſource of his own health or diſorder, and be 

enabled to apply the molt effectual means of pre- | 

ſcrying 8 or reſtoring his conſtitution, 1 85 
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L ENQUIRY 
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THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
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CHAP. I: 


THE EXISTENCE AND NATURE OF THE ANIMAL ; 


e _ SPIRITS. 
* V 35 


—— — 


P convey a clear 1 of the nerves, it is neceſſary 

to enquire into their final cauſe. From this will be 

aſcertained their nature, principle of operation, and 
| by what they may be injured or preſerved. This 
1 3 knowledge obtained, will direct us in the diſcovery of 
6 W What are nervous complaints, their origin, and their 

. remedies. 

The many that haye written upon this ſubje& have 
chiefly diſputed on their principle of moving the 
muſcles of the human frame by mechanical contraction 
and dilatation, denying their being tubular, and, thus, 
diſputing the poflibility of their being the canals of 

animal ſpirits. Others, on the contrary, have con- 

_ tended that they were not ſolid fibres, but were tubes 
which conveyed the animal ſpirits into the muſcles, 
and thus dilated or contracted them. Each of theſe 
ſeemed to have attained a part, and not the whole truth 
of the nervous principle. From this error, thoſe who 
denied the nerves being the canals of the animal ſpirits, 
kd to the miſtake of CET that vital power on 

| A3 | which 
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which, not only the health, and difenſe;—but even 
the exiſtence of human nature immediately depends. 
And thoſe who have contended that the nerves were 
the vehicles of the animal ſpirits, which ſerved to 
dilate or contract the muſcles, deſtroyed that mechani- 
cal energy of the nerves themſelves, from whence all 
muſcular motion originates. ' That the nerves poſſeſs 
alone the power of moving the muſcles has been de- 
monſtrated by ſeveral experiments that have been 
made by Galvani, Euſebius Valli, and others, on 


animal electricity. . From the many ingenious trials 


that the latter made upon ſeveral frogs, he conſtant] 
obſerved that when there remained the leaſt irritability 
in their: limbs, he found they were capable of being 
moved in proportion to the communication made be- 
tween the coating and the nerve. From this he not 
only juſtly concluded that the nerves had the power 
of affording muſcular motion — but that it alſo con, 
tinued longer in their extremities than in their ching 5 
From ligatures upon the brachial piexus and t tying 
the phrenic nerve of ſeveral animals, he found, from 
electrifying them in this ſtate, that when the nerves are 
tied, the clefrical fluid, meeting. with a better con 
dudtor, leaves its uſual courſe. But, that it always 
follows the channels of the nerves when it has no 
other courſe to take. When the electric fluid is 
weakened, either it is inactive or elſe has not ſufficient 


energy to irritate the muſcular fibre.“ Theſe are ad- 


duced as inconteſtible evidences of the nerves movin 
the muſcles, and their debility being chiefly cauſed by 
the electric fluid being, by ſome means, weakened or 


exhauſted. 


Having, chus, ſtated in what the 3 for each 
ſyſtem appear to have erred, the following arguments 


will be offered to ſhew that the nerves are the canals 


of the animal ſpirits, and that they dilate or contraft 
| the 


t See Euſebius Valli 8 Experiments on Animal Electricity, p- 37. 


* Valli's Animal Electricity, p. 59. 
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the muſcles of the human frame by their own poſitive 
energy, and not by the medium _ pouring or with 
holding the animal ſpirits. 

The nerves being here aſſerted to be the convey- 
ance of animal ſpirits, throughout the human ſyſtem, 
it may be proper to define what! is NEE by this 
extraordinary liquid. 

The animal ſpirits are defined to be a very thin 
liquid, diſtilled from the blood in the outward and 
cortical ſubſtance of the brain. From thence it is con- 
veyed through the medullar ſubſtance of the brain, 
the corpus calloſum and medula oblongata, to the 
nerves, and from thence to the muſcles and every 
other part of the human frame. By the elaſticity and 
rarity of this univerſal fluid, all the liquids of the body 


are kept in one motion. This liquor being ſo ſubtile, 


as not to be perceptible to ſight, has cauſed ſome 
anatomiſts to conſider it a wind. But as wind is 
nothing but air in motion, and air being capable of 

condenſation, ſo as to change from a dry into a moiſt 
fluid, the animal ſpirits may be the indir foe cies but 
in the greateſt degree of rarefaction in which it can re- 
tain its moiſture. As it eſcapes the obſervation of 
ſight even aſſiſted by the beſt microſcopes, it muſt be 
tha moſt ſubtile of all moiſt fluids. From this ex- 


treme ſmallneſs of its particles, it ſeems intended to 


penetrate the minuteſt pores of the leaſt fibres, as well 
as to fill the veſſels of the largeſt muſcles. Thus it 
may be faid to fill and vivify every part of the human 
body. And as it appears that it is the univerſaFper- 
vading principle of all our frame, whatever diſorders 
the canals by wich it is conveyed, muſt proportion- 
ably diforder and debilitate the whole conſtitution. 
From thence it appears how eſſentially and im- 
mediately the firſt principles of health depend on 
the nerves being preſerved in their natural vigour. 
Although Harvey has joined moſt of the European 

— againſt the opinion ot Gliſſon, „ 
| an 


„ | 
and Willis, and the College at Paris, who cons, 
tended that the animal ſpirits were conveyed by a 
nervous fluid a ſuccus nutritius e ſanguine ſuppeditatus, 
ſupplied by the blood, yet the recent experiments in 
animal electricity of Galbani and Valli are greatly in, 
favour of the motion and vitality of the animal ſpirits 
being dependent on ſuch a principle. The extreme 
delicacy of the pulp of the nerves being well adapted 
to conduct this electric fluid, all the animal functions 
as well as the ſpirits may derive their powers from this 
medium. The greateſt care ſhould be therefore taken 
to avoid whatever may tend to diminiſh, embarraſs, or 
counteratt the efficiency of this energic principle. 
That narcotics, tend greatly to diminiſh the vigour of 
this vivifying fluid, che application of opium to the 
animals on which the experiments were made by theſe 
phyſicians, ſufficiently demonſtrates. Valli found that 
opium although it did hot immediately deſtroy: vitality, 
It in about five minutes deprived the nerve it inve- 
loped of its faculty of ay 7 Yi the elearic fluid. 
And further, that it “ almoſt conſtantly accelerated 
„ the death of thoſe parts on which it has been al- 
& lowed to exert its influence for a longer time; as 
for a quarter of an hour, twenty or thirty minutes.“ 
But for the abſolute deſtruction of vitality in the limbs 
of the animals on which he operated, that half an hour 
and ſometimes a longer time he found was required. 
The experiment that he made on a dog, previouſly 
killed by arſenic, deſerves particular notice. As he 
could not perceive that the poiſon had weakened his 
electricity or vital power“, might not the animal func- 
tions have been only ſuſpended? And might he not 
have been recovered by ſuch means as are now ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully uſed to reſtore animation? This appears 
a ſubject well worthy the conſideration of phyſical 
profeſſors. For it is very probable that many who 
ſeemingly die by convulſions might, by timely aſſiſt- 
RON nr Oo | ance, 


wa oo — 


ha” Animal Electricity, p. 86, 


N 6 9 N 
ance, be recovered, It is alſo neceſſary to notice 
that even arſenic is not found to deſtroy electricity or 
vital power, although they are both extinguiſhed in 
the animal by opium. But with reſpeQ to the reſto- 
ration of life in many caſes. where the animal is appa- 


rently. dead, hiſtory affords, many inſtances. And 
even the experiments of Doctor Valli kimſelf upon 


/ 


ſome fowls which he plunged in water, until they were 


thought to have been entirely dead, and afterwards re- 
ſtoring them to life by electricity, proves the poſſibi- 


lity of re- animation in many inſtances that are now too 


fatally neglected. Electricity may be found a great 


aſſiſtant in the practice of that laudable inſtitution, the 


Humane Society. As the preſervation of life is the 
chief deſign of this Eſſay, the above particulars are 
here moſt anxiouſly offered to the attention of choſe 


whoſe immediate concern it is to relieve and preſerve 


human nature. 


In anſwer to thoſe. who deny the exiſtence of the 
nervous. fluid, it is neceſſary to ſtate the evidence of. 


the, nerves. containing animal ſpirits. If a nerve is 
cut or tied by a thread, the muſcle, which receives 
branches from it, becomes flaccid and incapable of 
having its fibres filled by any other means. It is, 
therefore, a demonſtration that the nerves muſt con- 
tain ſuch a liquid as gives every muſele its due ſub- 
ſtance. That there is ſuch a ſpirit in the human frame 
is not only evincible but its nature is clearly aſcer- 
tained by chymical demonſtration. Although nothing 

of this liquor can be gathered to examine its nature 
by mixing it with acids and alkalies, yet volatile al- 
kalies, ſuch as ſpirits, of hartſhorn, & c. being found 
to cheer the mind; roves that whatever is thus con- 
veyed to the bin the nerves, muſt be that which 


is encreaſed. And from its acting ſo congenially with 
What the nerves contain, it appears theſe animal ſpi- 
rits poſſeſs a volatile alkali. And as volatile ſulphurs 
encrcaſe, likewiſe, that principle which. cheers the 


mind 


* 


( 10 } 
mind, whatever the nerves contain, muſt be of a vo- 
tile ſulphurous as well as a volatile alkaline nature. 
From this it-is found that whatever cheers or encreaſes 
our ſpirits, braces the neryes by their fibres being filled 
by an acceſſion of their animal fluid. 
There is nothing in nature bears a greater ſimilitude 
to the animal ſpirits than vinous or ardent ſpirits. 
This is obſerved by Malbranche, in his De inguirend. 
verit. where he ſays, Vinum eft adeo ſpirituoſum, ut ad 
fpirituum animalium naturam quam proxime accedat. i.e. 
Wine is ſo ſpirituous as to approach very near the nature 
of animal ſpirits. And Friend, obſerves in his Emme- 
nolog. Sp. Vini eas in fe continet particulas, que in ſpi- 
ritus animales facile migrare do fone Spirit of 'wine 
contains in itſelf ſuch particles as can eaſily change 
into animal ſpirits. This appears evident from the 
immediate effect ſpirituous liquors have upon the 
-nerves, by diſtending them from an encreaſe of their 
fluid, which Doctor Knight acknowledges, “ 1s a very 
„great reaſon of the near cognation between the 
„ fluids. And moreover,” he ſays, © dephlegmated 
“ fſpirit of human blood, (which is an urinous one) 
& being ſhaken with the ſame quantity of ſpirit of 
« wine, it will permanently unite, notwithſtanding 
* that theſe: two liquors do belong even to different 
„ kingdoms, the one to the animal, the other to the 
« vegetable.“ 15 ** 
And as all encreaſe of the ſame ſubſtance depends 
upon an acceſſion of ſimilar particles to each other, 
the ſimilitude of wine and its ſpirit to animal ſpirits, 
is evident, from the former augmenting the latter, 
without altering their nature. For although an ardent 
ſpirit, like that of wine, cannot be obtained from hu- 
man blood, yet Mr. Boyle has proved it to be a ve 
inflammatory body. Phoſphorus being only ſulphur 
and falt in a coagulum, and both being the product of 
urine, fhews that the combuſtible matter muſt have 
been originally in the blood, from which the animal 
2 | ſpirits 
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inder diſtilled. The aN ſpirits being the 


moſt ſuÞtile effluvium of the blood, the above obſer- 
_ vations reſpefling wine and phoſphorus, are additional 
arguments in favour of this juice, which the .nerves 
extract from it by the medium of the brain, being of 
a moſt volatile ſulphurous, as well as alkaline nature. 

Previous to our proceeding in an inveſtigation of 
the Nervous Syſtem, it is neceſſary that the reader 
ſhould be apprized of the anatomy of that eſſential 
part of the human frame. We have, therefore, pre- 
fixed a plate, with a brief explanation of the ſeveral 
references, by which every perſon will readily per- 
ceive the immediate connexion the molt remote nerves 
have with the brain, where concentrate whatever affetts 
the animal Economy of human nature. 


* X P EA N. e 
7 le 22 | 
PLATE THE FIRST. 


| 3 
„ Beginning of the ſpinal me. 
bb, bb. Branches from it. ; 
SOC. The marrow itſelf, 
DD dd. Branches from three pair By the neck, 100 two 
2 of the breaſt. 


E. The plexure of thoſe nerves. 
fl. Pirſt pair of nerbes of the hands. 
Fb. Second pair. 1 
8 Third pair. 
1 Fourth pair, larger than the reſt, 
„ Fifth pair. 
II.ññß 
8 Firſt nerve of the thigh. 
N. n Second nerve. 
„O, O. Branch of the ſecond nerve going wich the la- | 
«ih yp hena. 5 
F. Third nerve of the thigh. 


- 2. Q. Q. Fourth 


Second pair. 


(4) 


Fourth nerve, thicker than all the reſt, 
Ramus externus. 
Ramus internus. 


1. 
| 


FTG. 2. | 
Four vertebræ of the neck. 


Firſt vertebræ of the breaſt. 


Five nerves from the holes ol the vertebræ. 5 
The plexure of the nerves. 
Firſt pair of the nerves. 0 
Third pair. 
Fourth pair. 


| Fifth ö 35 | 


Sixth. pair ſub cutaneous. | 


Fis. 


Per - 2a Nervorum, or 8 of the fixth, but here | 


conſidered as the ninth conjugation. 
Ibe right fide of the pair. | 


The left ſide of the pair. 

External and preater branch. 

Internal or coflal branch. 

Branches carried to the neck. 

Ramus externus. 

Nerve of the tenth pair joined to the ninth. 


A remarkable branch ſpread 1 into the muſcle of 


the os hyoides. 
Branches ſpread into the ! 


Smaller branches from the external branch going 
to the larinx, 


Right and left recurrent nerves. 


Branches going to the lungs and aſperia arteria. 
Stomach branches ſpread out. ö 


Branches going to the caul, . liver, 


+ ſpleen, and colon. 


Branches going to the right and left kidney.' 


Branches going to the meſentery and guts. 


Branches going to the os. 


Extremities of the internal branches going to | 


the womb and bladder. 


Branches from the intornal bough making the 


plexure, 


G, "BE 
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6. Nerve from the left recurrent diflibued to the 
1 pericardium and heart. 
. Nerve, from the left ſtomach nerve, going to the 
| ; | liver, 
4 Fi. 4. 


CRURAL NERVES, EXPLAINED. 7 


2, 3 4+ 5+ Four vertebra of the loins. 
Os ſacru mm. * 
Pair of nerves pertaining to the cranſverſe bi 
F cles of the abdomen. of, e Porn 
Furſt pair of nerves of the foot, 
Second pair. „ 
Third pair. n Ek, 8 
For pag: + <= : 
Branch of the ſecond pair. 3535 
Another branch of the ſame.” 
Branch of the fourth pair going to the ſkin of 
| of the thigh, 


2 


0 


0 
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| A. (FRY neryous R of the meſenterium. 79 
Exrrasx NATION or PLarz 1. CONTINUED. 
© nt, Part of the pulmonick nerve . with A 


"tb microſcope, to ſhew its branchings on the 


en lobules of the lun 
* A. Tue nerve of the fifth. h pair with its branches 
A643: 0 - the upperot which tend to the muſcles of the 
1» {+1 eye, face, noſe, . palate, and the upper of 
j tze mouth. It has beſide two other branches 
making two of the roots of tlie inen 
ngnmnerve. The other lower branch of the fifth 
K Pair tends downwards, and is diſperſed inte 
„ 1 the Tower jaw bone, and all its parts. 
A be nerves of the ſixth pair tending ſtrait down- 
X 111] 671.91 wards-into the mulcles of the eye. But of 
15 es this trunk; there is a branch re che 


x un (ler e a ef ihe ee per. |, 
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NATURE AND USE OF THE NERVES. 
oy 


— 


| Hine ſhewn the exiſtence and nature of 


animal ſpirits, the nervous ſyſtem gan be more 


L eaſily elucidated. It appearing that the nerves are 
| tubuli and vehicles of a volatile liquid that pervades 
1 more or leſs every part of the body, they are found 
A to be of the Pg importance in all that relates to 


the health of human nature. But, although it is here 


WE * f 2 
1 diſcovered that they are the canals of the animal ſpirits, 
yet they have two other uſes. The one is to move the 


communicating the animating principle of exiſtence to 
every part of the body, but the medium by which the 


1 frame derives its internal and external motion, with all 
the ſeparate enjoyments of ſeeing, taſting, hearing, 


- Imelling, and feeling. 


"7% 
13 | | | 


The nerves being the channels of ſuch a ſubtile fluid 


| 5 as the animal ſpirits, and theſe being conveyed from 
2 the brain to every fibre of the body, they muſt gradu- 
* ate into an infinity of number and ſmallneſs. So that, 
AY beſide thoſe which are ſo large as to be traced in their 
= progreſs from their two ſources — the {ſkull and the 


vertebræ, they muſt have numberleſs and almoſt im- 
B ramifications. _ Theſe, have been found 
o {mall and in ſuch quantities as to cauſe ſome 
anatomiſts to conſider every pore in the ſkin—but the 
orifice of a nerve. Although this is encreaſing the 
number to that of every pore internal and external of 
the body, yet, without admitting it to be literally true, it 
may be received as a proper figure of ſpeech to illuſtrate 
their amazing quantity and minuteneſs, But to prove 


* 


pe - P 


„ muſcles and the other to convey ſenſations to the brain. 
=, The nerves are, conſequently, not only the means of 


10 16 12 
that the pores of the ſkin are not the orifices of ner- 
vous tubuli, it is only neceſſary to obſerve if they 
were, the mind would be in a ſtate of excruciating 
torture from the pain the nerves would convey to the 
brain, from their being immediately touched by every 
thing with whi@ che cutis, or ſkin, is in perpetual 
contact. The nerves are, however, innumberably 
diſperſed on the dermis, or that part immediatly 
covered by the epidermis or outward ſkin, which 1s 
the defence nature has bountifully provided againſt 
their being liable to perpetual irritation. - From their 
being the medium of feeling as well as the other ſenſes, 
wherever the ſkin is loſt the ſevereſt ſenſation of pain 
is immediately felt on the part being touched. That 
the nerves almoſt cover, by their infinite foldings, all 
the body underneath the epidermis or ſcarf ſkin, is 
evinced by the pain cauſed by ſo ſmall a part being 
touched as the point of a needle. | If, when the ſkinis 
pierced, a nerve was not touched, the mind would 
not experience the leaſt ſenſe of pain. And as it is 
impoſſible to wound any part of the body with the leaſt 
point imaginable, without the brain feeling a torment- 
ing ſenſation, it is evident that what is covered by the 
{kin has ſcarcely a part free from a nervous fibre. To 


_- this is owing that feeling which the minuteſt parts of 


the body experience when in contact with cold or hot, 
moiſt or dry, hard or ſoft, rough or ſmooth. And 
ſuch is their extreme ſenſibility, that, although the7ß 

are covered by the ſkin, | yet they convey ſuch a dit- . 
ference of ſenſation. to the brain as to enable the mind 
to judge of whatever touches the epidermis, without 
being immediately in contact themſelves. - From this 

the mind acquires all the intelligence that it deriyes 
from externals affecting the ſenſes. Without this 
means of conveying information, the mind could 
never have had the leaſt idea of any thing. Day and 
night, ſummer and winter, heat and cold, beauty and 
deformity, and all that the world now preſents Ig 
| POSE SS bl | by 
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by the communication of the optic, auditory, olfac⸗ 
tory nerves, and thoſe of taſting and feeling would 
have been unknown. And as Locke has clearly 
proved that all ideas originate in the ſenſes, the nerves 
muſt be the ſource of intellectual as well as ſenſual 
knowledge. From what is above obſerved, the nature 
of the nerves is that of being, in their greater parts, 
capable of moving the muſcles, and diviſible into the 
minuteſt fibrillæ. Their uſe appears to be the con- 
veyance of motion to the muſcles, ſenſations to the 
brain, and animation to the whole economy of human 
nature. The manner in which the nerves convey 
motion to the muſcles is by imitating their oſcillato 
power which cauſes them to contract towards the mid- 
dle, and, thus, ſhorten their extenſion and encreaſe 
their thickneſs and hardneſs.” This motion being al- 
ternate, is ſo great, Valli obſerves, as to elude all 
calculation. And this alternate oſcillation ceaſes not 
until it has performed a ſeries of contrattions and re- 
laxations. The fibre, then recovering its tone, is re- 


ſtored to its former . . laxity, and ſmoothneſs. 


The muſcles, themſelves become thicker and rougher 
in proportion as theſe effects are . _ __ 
irritation of the fibres. 

Although Monro obſerves that the nerves derive 
abi energy and principle of life independently of the 
brain, yet all our ſenſations prove that, if the brain 
be admitted as the general ſenſorium, it is a paſſive 
if not an active principle, by which we obtain all 


„ of external and internal impulſes. 


Admitting chat the great quantity of blood which 
goes to che brain is not deſtined for the general ſecre- 
tion of the nervous fluid, but for the purpoſe of fur- 
niſhing materials to preſerve. ſo large a maſs as the 
brain, yet we cannot but think with Dr. Valli, that 


the blood veſſels have moſt probably another office. 


And that this office is that of : ſeparating the eleAric 
marc in the brain, which is to be underſtood not only 
what 


\ 


„ 


2 * - g p * 
7 , 


what is in the cranium, but alſo What the medulla 


ſpinalis or nerves contain. Ei ut . 
As a confirmation of what we have ſtated reſpecting 


the reciprocal connexion between the brain and the 
nerves being the great cauſe of all our ſenſitive and 


intellectual knowledge, we ſtate the following par- 
ticulars from the above autor 
He obſerves that the air in particular ought, at leaſt 
in animals, to have an abundance of the electric fluid; 


4 


for this gives efficiency to genius, and it exerciſes its 
influence in different parts of the body. A want of 
this fluid ought to diminiſh in man his ſtrength, acute - 
neſs, and activity. In ſuch individuals as abound _ | 


with it, he juſtly obſerves, - that the imagination is 
fertile, its images happy and beautiful, and that ſuch 


are exquiſite painters of characters, paſſions, and of 
nature, Children who abound with this fire, diſcover 
and mimic. the . ridiculous in perſon or behaviour. 
Thoſe people who have the moſt, vivacity (and this 
vivacity, ceteris paribus, proceeds from the nervous 


fluid) are particularly good mimics. Campanella 


knowing how to aſſume the countenance, manner, and 
geſtures of the people whom he intended to examine, 
was enabled to enter into their thoughts and inclina- 
tions as effectually as if he had been changed into the 


very perſon he examined. 


When the ſecretions of this eleAric matter in the | 
brain are by any cauſe augmented, the whole animal 


functions are more prompt and energetic; ſometimes 
they are even very violent. Similar to our obſerva- 
tion of the affinity of wine to the animal ſpirits, which 
are encreaſed by this beverage moderately taken, this 
Phyſician obſerves, wine animates the phlegmatic and 


indolent. He alſo adds, that ſhocks invigorate them, 


gives them wit and humour, and inſpires them with 


raillery and repartee. | 


I The following inſtances, judiciouſſy ſeleQed:by bim 


from different profeſſors, are, from their curious na- 
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ture and illuſtration of the power of the nerves over 
the ſenſes, deſerving particular attention. 
In the work of an Engliſh author“, he ſays there is 
| & hiſtory of a perſon, by receiving a blow upon the 
head, acquired a degree of underſtanding he never be- 
fore poſſeſſed. But what is more remarkable, that 
his new attainment left him as ſoon as he recovered: 
' Hyſterical women have, in ſome of their nervous 
1 attacks, ſpoken languages they could not fpeak when in 
1 beealthf. Maniacs and hypochondriacs, and all thoſe 
1 whoſe brain may be ſaid to be in a ſtate of orgaſm; are 
moſt capable of extraordinary bodily exertions, and 
enduring cold, hunger, fatigue, and watching. Some 
of thoſe have periodical attacks, which ſeem to ariſe 
from an encreaſe of electricity in the brain. He was 
1 informed by Dr. Simmons, who has been in the habit 
1 pOtf treating people of deranged underſtanding, that he 
11 has obſerved that, after they have been for ſome time 
in a ſtate of tranquility, chey, without any obvious 
cauſe, became uneaſy, reſtleſs, and quarrelſome, and 


— 


1 . vere ſeized with paroxyſms of rage and anger. 
3 | This tumult ſubſiding, by degrees, they reſumed 
Y  _ their former tranquility. Thus, after the horrors of 
. the tempeſt, the air becomes calm and the ſky re- 


Eovers its ſerenity, On the ſubject the Doctor ob- 
ſerves, that there is not any inſtant in life in which 
the brain ceaſes to att. He, therefore, con- 
cludes that the electricity by which it as, ought to 
exiſt conſtantly in the brain, although not in perfect. 
equilibrium—but, as the Italians more emphaticall 
expreſs it, in ſbilancio. He further ſuppoſes that it 
exiſts, likewiſe, in the ſame manner in the ſpinal mar- 
row and nerves, with the difference that, except un- 
deer certain circumſtances, it is not excited in ſome of 
the nerves. Without dwelling further upon this 
theory, he contents himſelf with obſerving that the 
brain, ſpinal marrow, and nerves, have a ſpecific con- 
| nnn * CC 
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ſtitution, on which alone the mode of electricity; in 
each of them depends. Although the principle moſt 
certainly exiſts, yet we perfectly agree with this in- 
genious author, that no reaſoning or experiment can 
ever explain the cauſe of the fluid not maintaining an 
equilibrium, or of its being found in a ſtate for con- 
bois action, or for acting only under certain circum» 
ances, , TR 9 2 | | — 


OFFICES OF THE GREATER NERVES, © 


„ 


A Nerve is a long and ſmall bundle of very fine 
tubes or hollow fibres. The medullary; ſubſtance of 
the brain is the beginning of all the nerves, and, it is 
probable, each fibre of the nerve correſponds with a 
particular part of the brain at one end, and a particu- 
lar part of the body at the other end.” By this means, 
whenever an impreſſion is made upon ſuch a part of 
the brain, the ſoul knows the part of the body which 
is affetet. IP ROSS eee e 
The nerves accompany the arteries through all the 
body — but not, as ſome imagine, to keep the animal 
ſpirits warm by the continual heat and pulſe of the 
arteries. For the nervous juice we, have found to be 
of ſuch a ſulphurous nature as to poſſeſs ſufficient- 
warmth in itſelf. Tt rather ſeems that the nerves ac- 
companying the arteries, is deſigned by nature to con- 
tribute, by the heat of the animal ſpirits, that motion 
to the blood in the arteries which may be the firſt 
means of its incalation. The nerves have alſo blood 
veſſels as well as the other parts of the body. Theſe 
veſſels are not only ſpread. upon their coats, but they 

. run 


run alſo among their dello fibres, as may be ſeen 


monght the fibres of the retina. WP 
Our opinion reſpeCting the nerves not. receiving 


|. aheir animating principle from their attendance on the 


— 


arteries, is ſtill more confirmed by the electrical expe- 
. rhnents to which we have before alluded. From the 
evidence adduced by Dr. Valli, of the exiſtence of the 
electric fluid in the nerves, their can be no neceſſity to 
reſort to the arteries for their vivifying energy. Such 
is the heat and animating nature of the fluid derived 
from electricity, that it may not be preſuming to con- 
ſider it as the univerſal principle of life and motion in 
all ſublunary beings. For, according to our author, 
if magnetiſm be an effett of elettricity, is it not a 
further proof that the latter is capable of producing 
pp enomena in bodies according to their quality and 
rutture? But in order to prove Bape rcibly he 
identity of the electric principle in animals, he con- 
ſiders as follows, their mode of ſenſations: 5 
Let us imagine ourſelves, ſays he, placed upon 
the ſummit of a lofty mountain, which commands the 
proſpect of an immenſe plain, preſenting us with a 
world at one view. A thouſand different objects pre- 
ſent themſelves at the ſame moment, and a 3 
different impreſſions are in the ſame inſtant made upon 
the brain, although we haye not diſtin& ideas of all 
of them.” A man who has ap ear for muſic, hears a 
variety of tones and voices at the ſame inſtant, yet can 
deteR the leaſt error in the meaſure of time, or in the 
accord of ſound. 

He then aſks, by what medium the impreſſions made 
upon the retina and upon the membrana tympani, are 
extended to the brain? And how all the other impreſ. 
ſions on the nerves are communicated to the ſenſo- 
rium? He anſwers, that Newton, to ſolve this pro- 
blem, had recourſe to the oſcillations: of æther, which, 


N. to this great ph a was the _ 
Q 
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of all che motions ! in the univerſe. But Dr. Valli 


- -- obſerves, that as this æther is not generally known, 


and as electricity explains theſe phenomena ſuffici- 
ently, he ſubſtitutes the laſt mentioned agent for the 
ther of Newton. However, as this is a ſubje& of 
the firſt importance in the ſyſtem of the nerves, ve 
ſhall tranſcribe the paſſages from the great philoſo- 
pher, on the ſubjett of viſual and auditory ſenſation, 


from the ſecond edition of his Optics, page g28.— 


Is not viſion performed by the vibrations of this 
medium, excited in the bottom of the eye by the rays: 
of light, and propagated through the ſolid, pellucid, 
and uniform capillamenta of the optic nerves, to the 
place of ſenſation ? And is not-hearing performed by 
the vibrations either of this or ſome other medium, 
excited in the auditory nerves by the tremors of the 
air, and propagated through the ſolid, pellucid, and 
uniform capillamenta of thoſe nerves into the place 
of ſenſation ? And ſo of the other ſenſes.” s 
ls not animal motion performed by the vibration 
of this medium, excited in the brain, by the power 


of the will, and propagated-from thence through the 


fold, pellucid, and uniform capillamenta of the nerves 
into the mulcles for contrattiug them? I - ſuppoſe 


that the capillamenta of the nerves are each of 5 
them ſolid and uniform, that the vibrating motion f 


the etherial medium may be propagated along them 


from one to the other uniformly, 2nd without | inter- 


ruption.“ 
Alchough we have, in the beginning of chis Eſſay, 
ſtated our objection to the opinion of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, Veſlalius, Aquapendente, and Leevenhoek, who 
deny the cavity of the nerves, yet it appears to us, 
that Sir Iſaac has, in the latter part of the above ob- 
ſervations, deſcribed the operation of ele&yicity— 
although he has not expreſſed definitely the principle. 
By ſuppoſing that the motion of the ætherial medium 
may be nen along the capillamenta of the 
A fon Y” nerves, 
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nerves, he acknowledges the electric effect of the 
ſubtle effluvia paſſing along any conducting wires to 
its deſtined collector. 

But Dr. Valli has more particularly explained the 
operation and principle in the following paſſage. 
Since the medullary ſubſtance of the brain is of 
a fibrous compoſition, the threads of which are diſ- 
poſed in a parallel direction, as is particularly obvi- 
ous even to the naked eye in the corpora ſtriata, the 
chalami of the optic nerves, eſpecially of fiſhes, in 
the fornix when immerſed in nitrous acid for ſome 
time; ſince there are nerves ſufficiently manifeſt, as 
in the ſeventh and fifth pair (V. Haller, Prim. Len. 
- Phyſ. with notis. Prof. Waders.) we muſt conſider 
| nerves as an aſſemblage of parallel fibres.” Tr 
& Theſe threads or fibres are ſo many eleQrophori. 
The electricity of each is excited apart, and each apart 
impreſſes a ſtroke upon the brain, which is propor- 
tioned to the impulſion they receive, and to the ex- 
eitement of their electrical matter. In this every one 
ner numberleſs diſtin& impreſſions. 

Not only ſeveral impreſſions are made at the ſame 
time upon, but they are effected with a rapidity which 
belong uniquely. to the electrical fluid. One may 
hear three or four ſounds in ſucceſſion, very diſtinctly, 
in the ſpace of a quarter of a ſecond. Between the 
time of touching a body, and the conſciouſneſs of 
ſuch a touching — place, there is not any inter- 
mediate ſpace which can be calculated by the known 
_ meaſures of time. Notwithſtanding, it appears, that 
ſometimes this fluid does not poſſeſs its ordinary ve- 
locity ; but even common electricity has ſometimes a 
loitering pace, not eaſily reconcileable, with its com- 
mon immeaſurable velocity.“ “ _ 

Having deſcribed by a plate the 9 ſitua- - 
tion of the principal nerves, it is unneceſſary to enter 
here into a particular detail of their ſituation. - 5 

5 N 0 
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We ſhall, therefore, curiouſly a their inter, 
nal and external offices in the body. ; 

In referring to the greater nerves, it is meant to en- 
quire into the offices of thoſe which are viſibly the 
cauſe of moſt' of the other ani tuntlLions, as well 
as. muſcular motion. | 

The connexion which the nexyes have with the 


| muſcles, ſeems to be for the two purpoſes of convey- 


ing animal ſpirits to the blood contained in the veins 
and. arteries of the ſaid muſcles,. and to contract or 
dilate them by an aftive energy they poſſeſs by DAE 
for the purpoſe. 

The nerves ſupply the lymphatick veſſels with ani. 
8 ſpirits, which are thus conveyed into the veins 
ſrom every part of the body. This ſhews how efſen- 


tial to the farſt principles of life, is the perfect ſtate 


of the Nervous Syſtem. For, if they are injured, 
Ta veins muſt he deprived. of that fluid which ſerves 
to animate, and, perhaps, is the fixſt cauſe of their 
motion. Thus, the animal body is never better nou- 
riſhed than when all its parts are full of circulating 
fluids. And the lympha being that which - lows 
amongſt the fibres of = ſolid — and fills up their 
interſtices, it abundantly ſupplies the N with nou- 
riſhment. 
I The great number of nerves which. are 2 the 


upper orifice of the ſtomach, renders it extreme] 


ſenſible, and cauſes that ſympathetic connexion 

is between the ſtomach, heart, and head: this ſympa- 
thy is ſo great, as to have cauſed Van Helment to 
think that the ſoul bad its ſeat in the upper onfice of 


the ſtomach. . 


Agreeably to this olferraton of the great {mpatby 
there is between, the ſtomach, heart, and head, Dr. 
Valli juſtly ſtates, (that the paſſions in general ren- 


der the 8 more delicate and exquiſite, and, in 


this ſituation, the ſlighteſt cauſes may diſconcert both 


ws 1 and moral parts,” He further obſerves, 


* that 1] 
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7 that irritation" of certain parts of che body do the 
ſame, e y of thoſe organs endued with much 


ſenſibihty, and which ſympathize with the reſt of * 


| Iyſtem' as the Rtomach and uterus.” 


As inſtances of the above Frnipatheric effefts van 
the nerves by the diſeaſe of the ſtomach, he ſtates 
with regard to himſelf. When he experiences an in- 


_ digeſtion, the mereſt trifles give him uneaſineſs, and; 


the mind being equally irritable, he becomes. fretful, 


| | ren uncivil, and intolerable. He'thinks, there- 


ore, that the demon which afflitted Saul, was proba- 
bly a, bad ſtate of the ſtomach. A prince, a general, 
= ie a phyſician, he lays, are very redoubtable 


| and dangerous #65 h in the moment of "indigeſtion. * 


The plexus neryoſus of the hypochondria and me- 
ſenterium, convey ſeveral branches to the bottom of 


. the ſtomach, Which is therefore affected in all hyſteric 
and hy ypochondriacal complaints. This accounts for 
the in 


igeſtion len re enen all m 
. wert LEED FDA KS 

From the Shen of the nerves iss ob. 
quel into the © ceſaphagus, the periſtaltick motion is 


- effetted that cauſes our food to be conveyed into 
the ſtomach: It is, therefore, when the nerves are 


affected by irritation or debility, diſagreeable ſenſa- 
tions are perceived in the throat. And were it not for 
the periſtaltick motion, our food would be nabe to 
"2 the paſſage of the ceſaphagus. . 
5 two nerves which enter into the Byte Went 


they form with the arteries innumerable branches . 
nw Moe the whole ſubſtance of the liver, ſeem to 


be for the purpoſe of conveying the animal ſpirits, 
To as to promote the fecretions of the bile. And as 


they form a net which enfolds the arteries, the ſulphu- 
"Tous warmth of the animal ſpirits muſt aid the inca- 
lation of the blood. If, therefore, the nerves are 


debilitated, the liver muſt be deprived of ſufficient 


per- 


energy, io ſeparate the bile from the blood, Thus is 


(=) 
perceived the cauſe of all thoſe” bilious complaints, 
which are more or leſs attendant on nervous diſeaſes: 
And here it may be obſerved, that the elements of the 
bile, conſiſting of much fixed alkali, and phlegm, 
beſide a like volatile alkah, ſuphur and earth, its uſe 
is to perfect the chyle. For as alkalies diffolve ſal. 
pburs, and phlegm is diluting, the ſulphurs of the 
chyle are diſſolved by the alkalies, and its whole ſub- 
ſtance diluted by the phlegm of the bile. Thus is 
the chyle preſerved from coagulation, and rendered 
ſo liquid by the aid alſo of a fluid, called the pan- . 
creatick juice, as to be capable of paſſing into the 
1mall veſſels, called the lacteal veins: This is an ad- 
ditional evidence of what remote diſeaſes, the debility 
of the merves may occaſion. From the chyle not be- 
ing properly prepared, the body is deprived of its 
principal nouriſhment, and is, therefore, liable to all 
thoſe complaints which end in all kinds of waſtings 
and conſumptions. ; 
Many nerves which ariſe from the vertchres of the 
n and from the intercoſtal, are ſo inter woven one 
with another upon the meſentery, * asto form a plexus, Rs 
called the meſenterick plexus. Many nervous fibres I 
branch from this, and ſpread amongſt the fibres of the 2 
membranes of the. meſentery.. The uſe of theſe i 
nerves is to convey abundance of animal ſpirits to 
the chyle, which fills the numerous latteals of the* If 
woe, Thus is the chyle rendered more ſubtle | 
and flui id by the volatile alkali of the animal ſpirits. 
And if there be any acidity in the chyle, it is by the 
| ſame alkalies correQed-and changed into ſalts. This 
further evinces of what uſe the nerves are in the'ſup- _ *« 
port and nouriſhment of the human frame, and, 


therefore, the danget Ny ogg from iron any difor- 
ered. # 


The 


. A membranous ruſt to the circumference of which the in- 


(96) 

The nerves which the heart receives from the plexus 
cardiacus, and the par vagum, aid conſiderably the 
paſſage of the blood. They appear to be the cauſe 
of the auricles being full of blood, when the ventri- 

cles are empty. The animal ſpirits being forced out 
of their fibres into the auricles, when they are full of 

4 blood, complete their contraction. As ſoon as the 

q auricles are thus contracted, the blood advancing on 

: all ſides, and joined with the ſpring of the nervous 

| of fibres, reſtores the auricles to their former ſtate. The 

; if animal ſpints paſſing, at that moment, from the auri- 

= cles to the heart, cauſes its contraction. In this man- 

1 ner, the auricles are empty when the ventricles are 

ES filled, and the ventricles are empty when the auricles 

[i are filled. The nerves being ſo neceſſary to effect 

”'  . -the paſſage of the blood from the heart, proves what 
© | dangers may ariſe from ſudden | ſpaſms of the 

| + nerves. To. this may be owing the ne ſickneſs, 

2 Sy palſies, apoplexies, and all deadly afflictions, ari- 

=— ſing from the nerves being ſuddenly ſuſpended in 

their office of contributing to the paſſage of the Spy 
from: 9 ventricles to the arteries. 


— 


* CHAP. IV. 


JE FICES OF THE GREATER NERVES FURTHER | 
. e ann ene K 


T.. 8 of Nerves ak are wh: Wt to 
Joſe themſel es in the veſicles of the lungs, ſeem to 
contribute by the energy of their animal ſpirits, to 
cauſe the power of reſpiration, or the ingreſs and 
egreſs of the air in our bodies, The * being 


filled with the animal- fpirits, muſt cauſe the fibres 18 


1 


6027 ) 


the lungs to an and thus preſs out the air, which 


bas no ſooner left the lungs, than freſh air immedi- 
_ ately fills the vacuity, For it is the principle of air 
to leave no vacuum. From the energy of the nerves. 
greatly depends that free reſpiration, which is not only 


ſo eſſential to our health but even to our exiſtence. 
The lungs being enabled, by the vigour and activity 
of the animal ſpirits, to contract themſelves ſo as to 


force out the air it has inſpired, is thus prepared to 


receive a freſh ſupply. As this vital principle is ſo 
indiſpenſable to our preſervation, a few further re- 
marks, on its effects on the blood, may not be thought 
unintereſting. 

There being found a great difference between the 
blood Which enters the lungs and that which leaves 


it, proves that the air muſt impart to it ſome peculiar 
: qualities, which may explain further benefits year | 


from it than merely the power of breathing. 
That blood which enters by the pulmona artery, 


is of a deep red, while that which returns from the 


lungs by the pulmonary vein, is of a light red. This 
may be derived from two cauſes, the one, from the 


nitrous particles of the air, and the other, from the 


alkalies contained in the animal ſpirits. The blood, 


therefore, in its paſſage through the lungs, is rendered 


more ſubtle, more agitated, and more rarified, and 
thus more proper for the reſt of the circulation. This 
muſt create that equal temperament of the blood, 
which conſtitutes the firſt means of health. 

The preſſure of the air upon the blood veſſels muſt 


alſo operate conſiderably, to render it fit for nutrition 


and ſecretion. By this compreſſion, which has been 


found to equal that of 100lb. weight, the red globules 


of the bloods from their languid motion in the veins, 


being grown too large to circulate! in the fine capil- 
lary veſſels, muſt be broken and divided again in 


the ſerum, This proves the great effect which the 


lungs . on the blood * the — * | 
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as the nitrous particles of the air. But here it muſt? 
be ftated, that the air does not enter the blood veſſels 
in infpiration ; for it requires a conſiderable preſſure 
to force it through their pores. This is, therefore, 
effected in expiration, when the air preſſes the lungs; 
for if it went eaſily out again the way it came in, 
that neceſſary attrition of the blood could not be 
Ann. ³ og ng e 2 40 
As nothing enters into the ſpleen but animal ſpirits 
from the nerves, and blood from the arteries, the 
i aſe, if it has any, muſt be greatly dependent on the 
10 ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem. As there goes nothing 
1 but the lympha into the reſervatory of the chyle, and 
. 


the blood from the ſplenical veins, and neither ap- 
pearing to have any other quality than what they had 
before they entered the ſpleen, Anatomiſts have 
. ___ found it difficult to aſcertain its neceſſity in the body. 
7 For if the arteries bring blood to it, it appears only 

8b 70 nourifh it; and if the nerves ſupply it with animal 
1! ſpirits, it can only be to give the nutritive juice the 
i neceſſary fluidity. So that both ſeem” merely em- 
ployed to - ſupply, in this inſtance, the ſpleen with 
nouriſhment. © But, however, from what is to be ob- 


ſerved in all the productions of nature, it cannot be 
N deemed entirely uſeleſs. It is not probable that an 

1 uſeleſs part ſhould always be found of the ſame form, 
11 and in the ſame ſituation, in the body of a living 


4 creature. Nature would ſcarcely have been fo uni- 
: _ , formly exaQ'in its place and conftruttion, had it not 

Fi been for ſome purpoſe. It is, therefore, probable, 
it is of ſome. effential ſervice in che animal economy. 

If it be, its effects muſt, in a great meaſure, depend 

on the perfect ſtate of che nerves, by which it is ſup- 
plied with animal ſpirits. It may be ſuppoſed that a 
/ © ferment diſtils from the veſicles of the glandules, and 

that it mingles with blood paſſing through the ſpleen; 

The nature of this ferment may be ſuch, as to ſepa. 

rate from the other parts, thoſe which are proper to 
— . e compoſe 
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3 the bile. The reaſon for this opinion ig, 
from the blood going from the ſpleen, paſſing into the 
vena porta, and from thence to the Be where it 
is known to depoſit. thoke parts which are proper to 
compoſe the bile. 
From the- diſeaſe of he ſpleen, by the bility of 
the nerves cauſing melancholy, the ancients thought 
it the receptacle of the melancholick humour. 
Others have thought, from its having a number 
"of fibres, membranes, and many nerves, that the 
blood became more attenuated and ſpirituous in 
> the ſpleen; and conſidering, that moſt of the blood 
in the liver comes immediately from the ſpleen and 
omentum, they thought, and, perhaps, with truth, 
that the one Farniſhed the oleaginous, and the other 
the ſpirituous part of the bile. But, however, this 
may 5 an animal living many years after taking out 
the „ cannot be admitted as a ſolid argument 
againlt its uſe. For the cutting out, the, pancreas, 
which has uſes that are known, and which are acknow-- 
ledged to be moſt neceſſary for maintaining the animal | 
economy, does not hinder a dog from living many | 
years. So that, although its poſitive uſe cannot be | 
aſcertained, yet there is no ſolid proof to be brought 
_ againſt its neceſſity in the human frame. And what- - 
ever is its office, the nerves, as above obſerved, are 
in this, as in every other animal funktion, eſſentially 
| ſerviceable. . 
| Without entering into a further enquiry into. the 
uſes of the nerves in the animal economy, that would 
extend to a volume itſelf, our obſervations are neceſ- 
farily confined to the above particulars, in order to. 
adduce phyfical demonſtration of the nerves 1 0 
_ . the firſt cauſes of either health or diſeaſe, 
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if | | Ix we ſmalleſt veſſels, the proportion of ſolid to 

1 the fluid it contains, encreaſes as the veſſels become 
\ 3M finer—which is the*cauſe of the exterior parts being 
1 more ſolid, from conſiſting of more and finer veſſels. 
; The power of a laſt ſohd on the contained fluid, is 
wi only an endeavour to contraQ itſelf, which is the 
'} F rn SI, "_ . . 
| | efficient cauſe of promoting the motion of the fluid. 
- * For the more the ſolid is prolonged, the more its dia- 

T8 | meter muſt be contratted, and thus muſt the motion 

2 11 | of the fluid be proportionably accelerated. For in- 
bl | _ Nance, let AG, and CH, Fig. 1, Plate II, be two 

2:38 parallel lines infinitely extended. From the points C 

7 to A, and D to B, erett two parallel perpendiculars. 


Then draw the lines C B, C E, C F, D E, and D F. 
| It is manifeſt from Euclid,* that the parallelogram 
5 AB C D, is equal to that of C DE F; and that the 
| 


© 'z 
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bo triangle B C D, is equal to that of C D E, although 
' 18 the ſides of the eee AB C D, and the ſides 
9k the triangle B CD, are leſs than the ſides of the 
4 [ | parallelogram C D EF, and the ſides of the triangle 
6 | CDE. As this happens with cylinders and cones, _ 
it which are the two forms of the veſſels of the body, 
| | it is manifeſt they muſt be more contrafted the more 
1 they are prolonged. All the force, therefore, of the 
1 f ſmalleſt ſolids on their fluids, depends on the force 
J | contracting thoſe veſſels or ſolids. The power of all 
1 the greater veſſels ariſes from the aggregated force of 
[31K the {aalleſ ; for every nerve, vein, and artery has its 
þ | | force 
. Book I. Prop. 35. 
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Force from its ſides, which are compoſed of the 


fmalleſt veſſels. 4p 

Thus all nutrition is made only in the ſmalleſt ner- 
vous veſſels, and not in the greater as in the arteries, 
veins, glands, lymphatic, and adipoſe veſſels; for the 
augmentation of the greater entirely depends on the 


- 


extenſion of the {ſmalleſt lateral veſſels, which are ner- 


vous tubuli. Therefore nutrition, which is only the 
application of any part to the place of à waſted part 
is effected, in thoſe ſmalleſt canals of which the greater 


conſiſt. It follows, conſequently, as we may hereafter 


have occahon to Rate, that all medicines, whether 
deſtined to ſupply, evacuate, or alter, muſt be ſuch 
as are capable of entering into the ſmalleſt veſſels; 
where they can only att as the means of health or 
averting diſeaſe. Woe | 

Every change in the fluids is made in the ſmalleſt 
veſſels, and is owing to the force- of them, and the 
nature of the liquids themſelves. There is a force in 
all the ſides of flexible canals, by which the parts 
endeayour to approach each other, fo as to become 
ſhorter than the line of direction appropriated to the 


fibre: and this force is found in the point of every 


fibre. This is ſtated to ſhew that the nerves do not 


+ derive their power of moving the muſcles by the 


medium of their animal ſpirits, but from a certain 


_ afftive energy they have in themſelves. This force, 
by which the parts endeavour to contract themſelves, 


is reſtrained by the points of the diſtending liquid. 
This power afts truly and phyſically, even at the 
time in which the fibre ſeems moſt at reſt: for exam- 
ple. Fig. 2. Let be ſome fixed point, or nail in a 
wall, from which ſuſpend the weight D by the muſic. 
ſtring. B; bang to another ſtring fixed to the former, 
at the point D, another weight, paſſing over a pulley, 


fixed f in the wall, as 3 the latter weight mould be” ; 


hung ſo as the force of the former, ſhould exceed 
the lauer, in order to prevent the bending - the 
| ring 


„ „„ 
ſting C. Having placed theſe weights, cut with 4 
very ſharp knife, the ſtring C, between the point C, 
and the weight, ſo as not to impreſs any motion on 
the ſtring. The upper part, A C of the ſtring, will 
immediately contract itſelf, ſo as to raiſe up a little, 
the other weight. It is manifeſt, therefore, that the 
ſtring, before the diviſion exerciſes its contraQtile 
power, although it is prevented from contracting it- 
ſelf by the weight hung to it, yet/it is always in . 
of active energy. This power is the ſame in the ner- 
vous fibres of the body, which may be ſeen in a fibre 
cut tranſverſely; for it contracts itſelf towards its 
fixed points, and thus cauſes that gaping of all wounds 
( ro Oh 
_ *., That force, which any part of the body exerciſes 
to contract itſelf, is balanced by the antagoniſtic 
force; for all the parts having the contraQtile power, 
which, drawing towards oppoſite points, muſt balance 
each other. This balance depends upon the equal 
influx of the liquid, and its impulſe on all parts, fo 
as to diſtend them equally. From this principle of 
the nerves, may be diſcovered that health chiefly. de- 
pends on the regular motions of the ſolids, and that 
when this is diminiſhed, the animal functions become 
languid, nutrition is prevented, and all the frame falls 
into a rapid ſtate of decline. But when the motions 
of the nervous tubuli are too violent, fevers, deli- 
riums, and even madneſs may be the conſequence. 
It is evident, therefore, that the means of preſerv- 
ing or reſtoring the conſtitution, muſt greatly depend 
on the temperate equilibrium of animal motion. 
As whatever deſtroys the force of reſiſtance in the 
canals, muſt deſtroy it in the whole body; diſeaſe - 
frequently enſues when the equilibrium of the ofcil- 
latory motions are diminiſheec . 
But to ſhew more clearly what principally alters this 
balance of the nervous motion, the following obſer- 
2 „„ | 4/54, 1 en 
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vations and examples reſpeQing the effeQts of atrid or 


viſcid particles ee the nn e s are ar- : 
| ſented. 


FCC 0 


never more deſtroyed than when ſome acrid has in- 


ſinuated itſelf with the liquids and ſticks in the fides of 
the ſmall tubuli. 


- Microſcopes "in diſcovered that noridy colt of 


* points, —_— edges like that of a knife or a 


ſword; this - cauſes them to gnaw, prick, and cut, 


like ſo many little wedges 1 in the ſmall n of re. 


ſiſtance. 


Should an rid be infixed in che fide of any veſſel; | 


the! whole force of the liquid which uſed to abt on the 


- fides, is now impelled to that point where the acrid is 


fixed, and cauſes a convulſion of that canal; it is thus 
demonſtrated:—In Fig. g. A, B, C, is a portion of any 
veſſel in which the lines deſcribe the flowing of the 


liquid through the canal; the line from D impinges 


upon E, and that which is drawn from F impinges up- 
on G; all theſe lines are ſuppoſed to repreſent liquids 
flowing, impelling, and diſtending, with equal force, 
the points on which they impinge; and as the canal is 


contradtile, thoſe points contract themſelves equally 
ſo as to reſiſt the impulle 1 in ſuch a manner as to preſerve. 


the ofcillatory motion. But if any acrid particle, as 
H. I, is fixed into the fide at the point I, it cannot be 
moved from this point by the flowing in 'of the liquid, 
becauſe the — from the part H, C, is equal to 
that from the part B, H. Thus, the fluid that is con- 
tained between B, H, will ruſh on the ſurface H, I, 


which will ſuſtain the whole force that ought to be 
ſuſtained by the whole length from I. to K. And alb 
the force that is impreſſed on H, I, is communicated to 
the point I, which, as the canal is flexile, muſt give 


way from being more preſſed than the other points of 


the ſame ſide. And as the canal is allo elaſtic, the 
more it is preſſed way the greater force it reſtores 
e C vu . | itlelf, ö 
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| infelf,, which, thus deſtroying che balance of ibe oſeil- 


latory motion, cauſes convulſi ve motions in the veſſel. 
Bodies producing this effect, are chiefly volatile and 
fixed acrid falts, and the cofroſive particles of metals“, 


which hurt from their figure being like the wedge H, I, 


and affecting the body more as ſolids than fluids. 
From this it appears that the ſtiffer and leſs flexible 


the infixed particle is, and the deeper it is infixed, the 


more dangerous muſt be jis effects. Particles of 
metals, therefore, reduced to an acute figure by cor- 


roſion, muſt produce the worſt of conſequences in the 


human body. The heavier the particle is, the more 
diſeaſe it muſt cauſe, from the greater difficulty of re- 


moving it. And whenever it happens that the influx 


of humours ceaſes, there alſo is loſt the whole force 
of medicines. For when even a cauſtic is applied to 
ſick perſons reduced to extremity, and almoſt expiring, 
it can ſcarcely a& with the leaſt effect, from the circu- 
lation of the humours continuing only near the heart. 
But apply the ſame cauſtic to a ſound and vigorous 
body, it operates immediately. This is ſtated to ſhew 
the danger of not ſeeking ſpeedy remedies for all 


_ thoſe acrid diſtempers which obſtruat the motions of 
me liquids, and diſorder the tone of the ſolids. - 


Liquids paſſing in parallel lines through cylindri- 


Wa as well as conical veſſels, the acrid particle has a 


milder effect in the former than in the latter. For the 


| force of the liquid on the infixed particle at E, Fig. 4. 


if it be a little preſſed towards G, vill paſs towards 
B D, where it will find a {ſpace equal to the former 
AC. But it is different in the conical veſſels; for 

in Fig. 5, the fluid which runs from the part A D C, 
on the particle F, after paſſing between G and the ſaid 
particle, finding a leſs ſpace than that it left, is more 


violently preſſed in flowing towards B, than it was in 


the cylinder. Let us next ſuppoſe an inverſe motion 
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which may be here conkidered- as'a vein. The Hquor 
flowing from A B, impinges only in a few points on 
the particle F, and will impel it a little towards D, 
and will conſequently male it paſs from the ſpace be- 
tween G and the particle being greater than A B, and 
the liquor not having ſo: much reſiſtance on that fide, 
The force, therefore, impreſſed on the particle by 
the fluid running in is, in this inſtance, ſcarcely any: 


Aa trids, therefore, are leſs injurious in the veins than 


the arteries; for they never att leſs on the ſolids than 


when they are applied to a an me 1 


from a narrow beginning. 

If any acrid adberes externally. to the fide oof A 
veſſel; it produces the ſame effect as if it happened in- 
ternally ; for the point in Fig. 7, muſt neceſſarily. be 
diftend d by the liquid flowing in, and equally preſ- 
ſing the as A B, and; therefore, it will preſs the 
adhering particle D, and ſtrive againſt it. But whey, 
from the preſſure of the atmoſphere or any other 
cauſe, it cannot be removed, it muſt neceſſarily pene- 
trate the ſide of the veſſel, and hinder the equal mo- 
tion of the fluids. In this manner all plaiſters and 
ſtimulating medicines applied externally, a& upon 
the human body. Thus it may be inferred, that the 
attion of medicines conſiſts in removing n en e 
to the equal motion of the fluids. 

By this- poſition alone of one particle, all the reſt 
5 in their natural ſtate, the ſecretions may be 
altered — diſturbed, the canals dilated, the con- 
cuſſive force of the fides Me es and the oſcillatory 


f en des 


Having thus exemplified the manner in which acrids 


a® upon the ſolids of the arterial and veneal veſſels, 


we ſhall add an inhances W in what manner the 

viſcids operate. 
A viſcid is that which tenaciouſly ee to the 
o_ 0 a veſſel, without being able to penetrate or la- 
. CG 4 cenie 
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ent its PRO which alone: eas cho Here 
an acrid. | ohm) via 
A viſeid ado 8 two uhr ib che fide of pad 
ſel: it either touches the ſides only in one part, as A, 
Fig. 8, or- all around, as at H, ibid. bee effects of 
this viſcid, in both inſtances, are explained in the ſaid 
figure. Let A D be a viſcid particle, ſo tenaciouſly | 
adhering to the veſſel, as not to be moved by the li- 
id running in the lines EI and E F. It will, 
| . fore, ſuſtain the whole force of the liquor that 
ſhould be ſuſtained by the part of the ſide between 
AH. The part of the ſide to which the particle ad- 
heres, will recede outward, until by a greater force it 
reſtores itſelf. This violent energy, deftroying the 
balance of the oſcillatory motion, cauſes an nts | 
pain, which-diſtinguiſhes all diſorders: that ' ariſe from 
viſcid humours. Let us next ſuppoſe the viſcid par. 
ticle touches the veſſel all around, as at Hz-in»the 
lame figure. With regard to the veſſel to which it 
adheres, it operates as a total obſtruction, and, at the 
ſame time, a diſtenſion of all the ſides of a veſſel. 
There being a balance effected between the liquids | 
preſſing on each ſide of the viſcid, it remains uns 
moved, and therefore ſtops the cavity, which is the 
cauſe of the ſides of the veſſel being ener and 


. the circulation of the fluids ĩimpeded. 


' Having taking this view of the eee | 
manner by which their regular motions are deſtroyed 
by acrid and viſeid humours, we beg leave to con- 


clude this: Treatiſe, by an Enquiry into the nature of 


F oreign Teas, by which our readers will be able to 
judge, whether they are of not the cauſe of thoſe in- 
numerable complaints that are ranked under the title 
of nervous affections, to the great een of the 
* me 7 Gn of ere nature. 0% i 
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L av, the precedingenquiry Fre EIA 
the 1 of the nerves, that on their ſtate the health 
of conſtitution chiefly depends, our immediate 
concern is next to, aſcertain, what kind of food, we 
| either adopt from Choice, cuſtom, or neceſſity, 1s. 
moſt likely to deſtroy the economy of the neryes., And 
as Foreign Teas have long been cenſured as being 922 
immediate c auſe of the many diſorders which ari 0 
Toa the nerve 8 being difarranged or debilitated, an 
impartial enqui 15 is here made into the nature, pre: 
Paration, a efts of 7 7 Teas. By this inveſti- 
ation, it will appear that eas imported, from China 
And India are the moſt i injurious of any beverage that 
dan poſſibly be taken as a general and conſtant, Ann 
But not prematurely to anticipate any part of the fol- 
es ſubjett, the Reader is moſt fully y teh ferred 
e following PIR" for further ewigenge., ulbalg 


THT [OY 576 514 l | 
901 YG Þ 1 UOTE! N 150 J 7215 3 
ee bitg's INTRODUCTION. eee 
10 ;*f* 03 DILE0 N69 
INS Nr of "the Gout merle that fotih our daily ſub: 
iſtence are chiefly compoſed of tea, an enquiry 57 
What kind is the moſt ſalutary muſt be as neceſſary as 
it may prove intereſting and Beneficial. For, on the 
choice of proper or improper tea, muſt greatly depend 
ihe health or diſeaſe of the public in general. To this 
may be attributed the conſtitution being either pre- 
ſerved from that innumerable train of afflidions, Which 
ariſe from too great a relaxation of the 48 ſyſtem 
by acute diſtempers, misfortunes, &c. or being ſo 
debilitaued by exceſſivo drinkiog of India Tea, as to 
. S179 I 35 ren 
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tal) Eh: 
render it atone the prey of melancholy, palſies, epilep- 


ſies, night · mares, ſwoonings, flatulencies, low ſpirits, 
hyſteric, and hypochondriacal affections. For tea that 
is pernicious is not oply, poiſen to thoſe who, from 
any cauſe of corporal debiſity or men engeg 
liable 995 the above diſeaſes,— but it is alſo 
quently found to render the moſt heal] Yates 0 
eſe. arming complaints. And as nervous diſorder ers 
i” the moſt Dealer? in their 1 9 5 circum- 
fiances, the greater care ſhould betaken to LE uc 
21 ments 48 produce them, as well as to chooſe thoſe 
hich” 55 dle moſt proper for their relief and pre ven- 
<P Thoſe who are now: ſuffering from, the incon: 
fiderate uſe of imp: per tes, what dice le objets 'of 
Uiſtreſs and diſeaſe 15 they not Pee nt for the" caution | 
of thoſe who may, , preſerve th themſelves?  Ner- 
13 diſorders are the moſt formidable, by being tt 
Ane in their attacks upon the human frame, 
very, moment, compatatively ſpeak ing, produces 
me new Alftrefs of mind or body. e Ima ination 
annqt avoid the 7 of its own 92720 while 155 
rep is harraſſed with the ſhadows, * part 
pleafurrs which ferve but to encreafe the in © exiſt. 
ing torments. All the endearments of life are vaniſhed 
| to the poor wretch who ſees himſelf ſurrounded by the 
| ſpeares of diſmay, terror, deſpondency, and _ 
chol And ſuch are but the thouſandth-part of 
aflidions that are to be avoided. or produced by 25 | 
555 of the prevailing beverage of tea. Not only 
the innumerable train of nervous afllictions, but all 
thoſe diſorders that ariſe from an improper temperature 
of the fluids. may be produced from the ation, ,cor» 
roſion, and ſtimulation of pernicious teas. In pro- 
portion to the ſtate of the fluids, in particular conſti- 
tutions, they may either prove too relaxing or aſtrin- 
gent, too, ee or attenuating, and too acrid or 
viſcid: for India teas, that to ſome conſtitutions 
are 8 chels, ma — in others eitel 
CCLS, 
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eſſe®s. Tbeteſere, ſuch, ſhould be eboſag as pos 


ſeſs a combination of quality that may render them, 


cannot be well expected here one ſimple ingredient 
is uſed, and that is diſtinguiſhed for its particular 
qualities, Which, if wholeſome, can only be ſuch 
to thoſe. whole fluids are ſo by nature or circum; 
ſtances; as to require fuch a particular aſſiſtant; for 


to every other ſtate of the fluids. they muſt be per- 


nieious. It is conſequently evident, that if teas im- 
ported from India have any virtues, they cannot be 
ſuch as to render them worthy of being uni verfally 
adopted as a general aliment. If wholeſomę to a few, 
they muſt be pernicious to the reſt of mankind, with 
whoſe conſtitutions they have no congeniality, medi- 


cinal, or alimentary. virtue. Suppoſing they may pof. 


s ſome phyſical properties like all other medicines, 
they can only benefit ſuch. diſorders as nature par. 
ticularly formed them to relieve. Thoſe who have 
been advocates ſor their poſitive virtues; have, in this 
inſtance; | but more confirmed the impropriety of 
adopting them as a general; morning and evening 


beverage. This only explains more evidently the 


cauſe of fo many being injured, here one is benefited, 
| ee Urea rp. Tbere cannot poſ- 

ly be ſtated; a more ſelf-evident propoſition than 
where any ſimple or combined matter is adopted for a 
particular purpoſe, it muſt, in every oppoſite inſtance; 
prove injurious. In proportion, therefore, to ſuch 
particular qualities, they are the more improper to be 
generally and indiſcriminately adopted. This obſer: 
vation, although it may be applied to every art or 
ſcience, is ſtill more applicable to phyſic. Thus is it 


found that no medicine can be ſafely taken as a con- 


ſtant and general aliment. Even thoſe who, at firſt; 
might find it beneficial in their reſpeQtive complaints, 
have too frequently found the conſtant uſe of it 
afterwards hurtful to the conſtituuon it had before 


relieved. 


4 


as nearly as poſſible, to a general ſpecific, But this 
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As almoſt every di the ? 
28 liable may be retarded in its cure, if not confirmed 


| are encreaſed, which 1 deſtroys the oſcillatory: motior , 
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_ believed: It may be deduced from the above con- 


ſiderations, that India teas, however phyſically bene- 
ncial, to allow them all their beſt of praiſe; muſt be 
as an aliment generally injurious. Inſtead of pre- 
ſerving health, they ſow innumerable diſorders, which 


dan only be cured by ſubſtituting a beverage from 


ſuch ſalutary native or exotie herbs as are formed for 
the particular afflictions the former have fo pitiably 
brought upon the too ee part of mankindqq 

order to which the human frame 


in the conſtitution : by the power of ſecretion being 
weakened, India teas are the moſt dangerous that can 


be poſſibly uſed as a general beverage: + By too much 


dilating the canals, the concuſſi ve force of the ſides 


and ihus are che ſecretions altered and diſturbed; and 
as the aftion of medicines conſiſts in remov ing impe⸗ 


diments to the equal motion of the fluids, the greater 


care ſnould be taken to abſtain from al food or drink 


that may encreaſe thoſe impediments. That India teas 


poets encreaſe but occaſion ſuch evils is evident, 
rom theit having been experienced to relax the tone 


and reduce the confiſtence of the ſolids. As the powers 
ol ſecretion depend upon the juſt n of 


force between che ſolids and the liqui the latter 


muſt, in the above inſtance, make a greater impetus 


upon one part than another, from which proceeds that 
morbid ſtate ſo juſtly and emphatically termed diſeaſe. 
Thus, according to the learned Boerhaave, to heal is 
to take away the diſeaſe from the body; that is, to re- 


move and expel the cauſes which hinder the equal mo- 


tion or transflux. Medicines, he ſays, are thoſe 
mechanical inſtruments by which an artiſt may remove 
the cauſes of the balance being deſtroyed, and thus 


re· inſtate the loſt equilibrium of the ſolids and liquids. 


He, therefore, concludes that a medicine ſuppoſes 
« flowing af the humours or liquids; that it operates 
r ; 5 mecha- 


* 
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mechanically; that it acts only, mediately; chat its 
good or bad effects depend entirely on the bulk, mo- 
tion, and figure of the acting particles, and that the 
deſtruction of the balance muſt be deduced from 
the ſolids. So that, as it has been found that the 
ſolids are waſted and impaired by the conſtant uſe 
of India tea, the chief cauſe of diſeaſe, in general, 
may be attributed to ſuch a pernicious cuſtom; even 
the properties which he aſcribes to medicine are in 
direct oppoſition to what have been found to be the 
_ prevailing effects of teas imported into Europe. It 
1s conſequently evident, that the drinking of this in- 
jurious tea being not only, in its operation, productive 
of 'difeaſe in its general ſenſe, but alſo repugnant to 
the ſalutary operation of medicine, it is the moſt dan- 


gerous beverage chat can be generally taken; for it 


appears, from the above conſideration, that its perni- 
_ cious effects are not confined to any i of diſor- 
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Ln is, perhaps, no ſubjebt on which 8 


Tei declamation, for and againſt its properties 


and) eſleſts, than thoſe of teas imported into this 
country n by the companies trading from the di 

maritime nations of Europe to China and India. Nor 

= there been / a controverſy in whieh:the health of 

2 yibas been ſolmaterially concerned, that 

orded {oy little direction of moment to thoſe 

who Wwoultb/wilh-120. aſcertain the truth of ſuch teas 


being either beneficial, injurious, or innocent in their 


- * midſt a maſa! af declamatory aſſetiion ſo 


id tobe gained, that thoſe: who have 
badihe greateſt intereſt iin zen inſormed of the real 
qualities of tens, have moſtly abandoned the enquiry 
— obtained the leaſt knowledge of 'what they 
jt ooo >Ritben? perplexed. with abſtruſe ſcience or 
diſſatisfied with aſſertion equally unfounded and unt 
ſupported, thouſands have þ tc the reſearch, 
and committedthemſelves to fatal experience. Thus 
have too many acquired a knowledge of the detrimen- 
tal qualities of teas, by the ruin of their conſtitution. 
To avoid, therefore, ſuch an inconvenience, the 
greateſt care will be taken to prevent an indiſcriminate _ 
reference to authors whoſe ſentiments can neither ſanc- 
tion adduced arguments or illuſtrate technical alluſions. 
The enquiry will be made with ſome reference to ſci- 


7 ACCA 4 5 | ence, 


(a) 
ente, but more t6/convince by demonſtration than to 
confound by abſtruſe perplexities.. So that, While 
y-declamation is avoided; the prineiples of truth 
are meant to be inveſtigated by reaſon and experi- 
dba Wich this view, the 15 10 21 . 
r, B18. MEET 
bluge Sig}; 1303 NATURE Mga oL20 
of green, ſouchong and bohea teas, are firſt conſi- 
dered:; To judge of the nature of theſe herbs with 
equal candour and propriety, it may be neeeſſary to 
conſider their qualities in relation to what are afcribed 
them; What have been diſcovered” by their analyſis 
and what have reſulted from experience. The virtues 
that have been aſeribed to them are chiefly, being a ; 
grateful diluent in health, and ſalutary in ficktieſs, by 
attenuating viſcidquices, promoting natural excretions, 
exciting appetite; and proving particularly ſerviceable 
in fevers, immoderate ſleepitieſs, and/headiiths, after 
a debauch. It is alſo added to the fiſt of > 
aſoribed virtues, that there is h plant yet known, 
infuſions of which. paſs more freely from the „ or 
moredpeedily' excite the ſpirits- Toa perſoit y 
> 
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phyſical knowledge, | theſe qualities will eicher⸗apße 
contradictory in emſelves, or rather "ultimately 
jurious; than abfolutely beneficial.” As the fil ex- 
mination of theſe aſſumed qualities, by the rules 
ſoienee, would require a volume; inſtead bf 2: 
pages, Which the limits of this Eſſay will afföfdg the 
quiry muſt be made as perſpicuous as the neceſſity 
gl will admit. Allowing they are diluting in 
health, their eonſtant uſe may fo attenuate the liquids- 
as to deſtroy their natural force and tenſity. = | 
Boerhaave ſays, there is no proper diluent but water. = 
It is, therefore, evident it is the water, and not the 
tea; which is the diluting medium. With reſpect to 
its being an attenuative of viſcid humours, it can ne- 
ver poſſeſs this virtue ſrom being a diluent,” for an 
attenuant acts ſpecially on the particles, by diminiſh- 
11 . ag | 
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ing their, bulk While ihe diluent afts upon the hols 
maſs, of. the fluid. 25111 190 5115 #7) it) Gino 
The general body. of. the. liquid may be diluted 
while the viſcid humours remain unreſolved. Indeed 
the operation of an attenuant is not eaſily known; for 
many are ſurpriſed that a ſlight inflammation ſhould 
be ſo difficult to diſſip We But their ſurpriſe would 
Ceaſe were they N that medicines 28 mote 
generally. upon the whole body than ahſtrattedly upon 
the part affected. Suppoſe to attenuate. ſome coagu · 
d blood, fix, grains of volatile. ſalt, were given, 
| how! ſmall. à proportion muſt come to the part diſeaſed; 
vvhen hefe fe Frains, by the laws of eirculation, will 
mix with the entire maſs of eee cnet: at leaſſ 
JJ 
Teas being ſaid to promote nataral;exeretions, can 
1 pe no recommendation of; what is ſo generally uſed: 
"R tor. this-conſtant/effe& muſt render them too copious, 
and thus, according to all phyſical experience, the 
blood muſt be, thickened in the greater veſſels, Which | 
_ Trequendy, terminates in an atrophy. . 
70 he qppetice e excited by the drinking of tea 
"x = More. a proof of its attrition of the ſolids than any 
1 —.— 72 wholeſome: deſire of food. This quality 


br for, the acrimonious  effefts.'too.many..bave 
— — ſh its uſe. Many have not only had their 
| blood impoveriſhed, but corrupted by the conſtant 
; drinking of | theſe, teas. Whether it ariſes from any 
8 —— e ſalt it naturally poſſeſſes, or from 
F from its mode of drying, 
ber noce flary to . it is only requiſite to 
chat a pernicious. effett is too fatally nde 
by ls who. are unfortunately its flaves. 

How India tea can be ſerviceable i in fevers is, — 
eaſy to be underſtood; for, if it has that effect upon 
nerves to excite watchfulneſs, it muſt greatly tend 
to encreaſe, inſtead of diminiſh, feveriſh e 

Dr. Buchan attributes even one \caule of the Tale 
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drinking much tea or coffee, &c. and, in à note, be 


Cakijoines „Many people imagine that tea has no ten- 


91 as 1 to hurt the nerves, and that drinking the fame _ 
quantity of warm water would be equally” pernici- 
— ous. This, however, ſeems to be a miſtaxe. Many 
% perſons drinking three or four cups of warm mil 
& A water daily, without feeling any bad conſe- 
5, quences ; yet, che ſame quantity of tea will make 


| 60 their hands ſhake for tw four hours. That tea 


e affetts the nerves is likewiſe evident from its pre- 
&,;yenting fleep, occaſioning ER — of the 


„ ſight, ſickneſs, c.“ r 152 n l 5 


— 


Wich regard to India teas polleſing os e of 
exciting the ſpirits, this, like every other ſtimulus, ei- 


ther by conſtant uſe loſes its effect, or unnerves the 


ſyſtem it is meant to ſtr en. The nerves on 

which the animal ſpirits — being like the ſtrin 

of a violin or harpſichord, too frequently braced, 

at laſt, their natural tenſity, and em render the hu. 

man frame one ſyſtem of debili im 
Having chus, as briefly as po ible, Rated chat e even 


their aſeribed virtues are either derogatory to all phy- 


ical principle, or elſe deſtructive to the conſtitution, 
from their conſtant uſe; the nature of India teas is 
next conſidered, with reſpe& to what appears to be 
their chief component parts, from analization. 
Teas have been found to conſiſt principally of nar- 
cotic ſalta, ſome aſtringent oil, and earth. Theſe be- 
ing found in greater quantities in bohea than in green 
teas, thoſe who have very ſenſible and elaſtic nerves, 
muſt be ſeized with a greater tremor after drinking the 
former than the latter. The continual and regular in- 
flux of the nervous juices is ſtopped by their compo- 
nent fibres being contracted from the roughneſs and 
reſtringency of dach decoctions. The force of the 
heat, or the brain's propulſion of its nervous juice, 
being inferior to the reſiſtence of the whole ramified 
fibres ihus encreaſed by the ſudden contraftion and 
5 une qual 
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fels are thrown into momentary 


vibrations, by the relaxing — the narcotie ſalts, 
and the contracting foree of the aſtringent oil and 


| rener * this action is occaſioned by the muſcles of 


„ 
une qual motion, che flow of the animal ſpirits muſt be 


83 impeded and diſordered. In fact, the influx 
ffers a ſuſpenſion until the fibres, by! relaxing again, 


admit their empiy tubes to receive their appropriated 


liquids. Thus even green tea muſt, eſpecially if taken 


ſtrong and often, ſtop the natural er Aron th of hu 
- mours, and produce che attehdant defects of - depref: 


ſion of ſpirits, deficiency; of ſecretion; loſs of appe- 
tte, decreaſe of ſtrength, waſte of body, and, finally, 


a total want of effective vigour in all the animal func- 


tions. But, as above obſerved,” bohea tea Ee 
in greater quantity the pernicious ingredients, the vef- 
ſpaſms and convulſive 


earth. And here, it muſt be noticed, that oil, mixed 


with ſalt, is rendered aſtringent: thus all vegetables, 


where a mixture of both prevails, are reckoned ſtimu- 
lating.” The narcotic power of the ſalt is derived 


from its hindering che flux of the animal eee Ft 
the nerves. f | 


The ſtomach a kris . by: the 
above: cauſes, windy complaints, or flatulencies, are 


conſequently produced. This cauſed Dr. Whytt, in 


his advice to patients afflitted with ſuch diſeaſes, to de- 
ſire tbey would abſtain from India tea, as ons of the 


flatulent aliments chiefly to be avoided:. 


If the ſlighteſt external motion alone diene the 


following x —_ in the body, what effects may not 


be aſcribed to the conſtant uſe of: teas,” Which we find, 
as before ſtated, operate internally ? A perſon in per- 
fe health, having his nòſtrils only touched with a fea- 

ther; cannot avoid his body being ſo convulſed, as to 
produce what is commonly called ſneezing.” But if 
the number of muſcles agitated, the force and ſtrain- 
ing of the body by ſneezing are conſidered, the 
flightneſs of the cauſe muſt excite no little aſtoniſn- 


the 
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the ſeapula, abdomen, diaphragm, thorax, lungs, c. 
and if che ſneezing continues, an univerſal exploſion 
of the liquids enſues: tears, mucus, ſaliva, and urine; 
are excreted. Thus without any moiſt, cold, hot, 
dry ſulphur, ſalt, or any other internal or external 
application, an involuntary motion of all the ſolids 
and fluids is produced by a feather touching, in the 
flighteft manner, the inſide of our noſtrils. But Boer- 
haave relates further, „“ That if ſneezing continues a 
«long time, as it will by taking one hundredth part 
ol a grain of euphorbium up the noſe, grievous and 
“continued | convulſions will ariſe, head-achs, invo- 
6.-Juntary excretions of | urine, &c. vomitings, febrile 
“ heats, and other dreadful ſymptoms; and, at laſt, 
e deathiffelf will enſue.“ It is therefore evident 
chat the ſlighteſt diilips produce the greateſt * 
in the human frame. 

Such is the power of certain- particles 0e the 
nerves, that the ſtomach will be thrown into convul- 
ſions that almoſt threaten an inverſion, by taking only 
four ounces of a wine in which ſo ſmall a portion of 
glaſs of antimony, as one ſcruple- is infuſed in eight 
pounds of the former. And what is ſtill more re- 
markable is, chat the glaſs of antimony remains not 

only undiſſolved, but, e Ipcaking;'-un- 
dinunithed 1 in its weight. 

Theſe being.a few of the fatal afſſictions whick ex 
periecee ſhews to be frequently che conſequence of 
drinking India teas, its injurious nature is too evi: 
dent to require any further inveſtigation of either 
their aſcribed or poſitive qualities. The next ſubject 
10 S relative to India teas, is their 9 


PREPARATION. 


by 1 the. diffetent Authors of any conſequence 
that have written on the culture, preparation, and vir. 
wes of foreign teas, may be ranked Kampfer, Poſtle- 
* Dr. Cunningham, Prieſtly, Lemery, mow 

chus, 


1499 


f 
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chus, Meiſter, and Sigeſbeck; as the limits of this 
Treatiſe will not permit a detail of obſervations from 
the whole of theſe writers, remarks can only be ſe- 
letted from the moſt principal of them. Moſt of 
the above, and many other Authors, . . that the 
leaves are ſpread upon iron plates, and thus dried 
with ſeveral little furnaces contained in one room. 
This mode of preparation muſt greatly tend to deprive 
the ſhrub of its native juices, and to contradt a ruſt 
from the iron on which it is dried This may be pro- 
bably the cauſe of vitriol turning tea into an inky 
e We, therefore, do not think with Boer 
haave, chat the preparers employ green vitriol for im- 
roving the colour of the finer green teas. It may, 
however, be concluded, from the colour of bohea, 
ſouchong, and ſuch as are called black teas, that they 
may be thus tinctured, by the means of vitriol, after 
they have been dried upon the iron plates in the fur- 
nace room. And this may, likewiſe, particularly 
eauſe that aſtringent quality which is more experi- 
enced in all the black than any of the green teas. Ac- 
cording to Sigeſbeck, the colours of theſe teas are 
artificial; ſo that if theſe pernicious arts are uſed even 
to give the tea a particular colour, there is no difficulty 
in aſerbing the cauſe of their injurious effects. 
That the native virtues of theſe teas are liable to 
conſiderable perverſion, is evident from the manner 
in which Meiſter relates that they are prepared. He 
 fays the leaves are put into a hot kettle, juſt emptied 
of boiling water; and that they are kept in this cloſely 
covered until they are cold, when they are ſtrewed 
upon the hot plates above- mentioned for drying. It 
is eaſy to conceive how the virtues of a leaf, how- 
ever ſalutary by nature, muſt be deſtroyed by ſuch a 
| Being thus put into a ſteaming kettle, and 
ffered to remain there until they are cold, muſt cauſe 
the greater part of their virtues to evaporate, and the 
leaves to imbibe an unwholeſome taint — ef. 
l 5 i uvla 
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fluvia of the ſteaming wetal. It cannot, therefore, 
be aſcertained whether teas that are imported in Eu- 
rope, after ſuch a mutating preparation, have the leaſt 
remains of their original odour or flavour, no more 
than they have of their qualities. But, on the con- 
trary, it ſeems impoſſible but that the original nature 
of this ſhrub is entirely deſtroyed hy an artificial pre- 


paration. Some falſely ſuppoſe that this ſpecies of 
management is only to ſoften ſuch of the leaves as 


are grown too dry, and are therefore liable to break 
in the curling. But this will evidently appear not 
the cauſe, when it is conſidered that the greater part 
of the teas muſt dry in ſuch a hot climate while they 
are gathering. And as they are particularly anxious 


to ſend them in as curious a curled ſtate as poſſibhle, 


ſuch teas muſt be thus moiſtened again, in order to curl 
them afterwards in that perfe& manner which is per- 
formed on the iron plates of the furnaces. ; 
The opinion, therefore, of teas deriving their green 
colour from being dried upon copper being founded 
on a miſrepreſentation of the manner in which they 
are really prepared, a few obſervations upon the ſub- 
3eR are indifpenſably neceſſary. For thoſe who have 
always underſtood that the detrimental qualities of fo- 
| reign teas were the conſequence of their being dried 
upon copper, may, perhaps, imagine they cannot be 
ſo) pernicious if they were dried upon iron; but this 
opinion cannot be entertained by any perſons who have 
the leaſt knowledge of the manner in which the vege- 
table acid will corrode iron. Thoſe who are acquainted 
with culinary proceſſes, muſt know in what manner 
the acid of onions will operate upon any ſteel inſtru- 
ment; it corrodes a knife ſo as to turn the onions 
black, with the particles eaten . from the edge and 
ſurface of the blade. TO avoi 
and unſeemly inconvenience, a wooden inſtrument is 
generally uſed in all inſtances where onions form a part 
of the cookery — It is conſequently evi- 


dent, 
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dent, that although iron utenſils are now greatly uſed 
inſtead of copper, yet many injurious effects may 

happen from their being liable to be corroded by the 
acid of ſeveral vegetables. And if the nĩtrous acid 
of the air will corrode iron ſo as to cauſe ruſt, when it 
vill not produce the proportionate effect upon copper, 
it is a demonſtration that iron is the moſt liable to 
ſuch a corruption. The corroſions of copper are 
undoubtedly pernicious; but the damage that tea 
would derive from its being dried upon ſneets of this 
metal would not operate ſo inj uriouſſy to thoſe who 
drink it as it does now by lying dried upon iron. For 
the latter being more liable to the power of the mine- 
ral, vegetable, or animal acid, muſt impart more; par- 
4 ticles of its reduced calx to the tea than copper would. 
And, in order to ſhew how ſuſceptible of corroſion 
iron is, the following inſtance is farther adduced : in 
Ireland, where ſome perſons practiſe the art of tanning 
leather with fern, which poſſeſſes a very ſtrong acid, 
particular care is taken to avoid uſing any iron veſſels 
in the tannage, leſt the colour of the leather ſhould 
be blackened by the corroding particles of the metal. 
As it is the peculiar property of iron or ſteely parti- 
cles, even in their moſt perfect ſtate, to operate as too 
great an aſtringent for an aliment that is taken twice a 
day conſtantly, tea, when dried upon it, muſt be ren- 
dered proportionably pernicious. But admitting that 
the popular opinion of their being dried upon copper 
. was juſt, the teas muſt be rendered proportionably in- 
jurious to the quantity of copperas or crude vitriol 
they imbibe from their acidity corroding the metal. 
Preparations of ſteel, that are, in many inſtances, con 
ſidered as moſt ſalutary, yet in all pulmonary diſorders, 
the moſt eminent phyficians have deemed them exceed- 
ingly dangerous. And in a country, like Great Bri- 
tain, Holland,” and other places, where a cloudy at- 
moſphere, cauſed from their marſhy ſoil or watery f1- 
tuation; 2 moſt of the nnn ſubject to com- 
4 L plaints 
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plaints of the lungs, foreign teas, Waun by theſe 
iron corroſions, muſt be particularly detrimental. 


It is cherefore, from theſe conſiderations, evident, 
that foreign teas, by being dried upon iron, have their 
bad qualities ſo encreaſed as to render them the 


moſt pernicious of any morning and evening liquid 


that has yet been taken. To return from whence we 
began this ſhort digreſſion. : PRE 


"4 


It is remarkable that no ſatisfactory account has yet 


been given in what the bohea differs from the green 
tea. Dr. Cunningham, phyſician to the Engliſh ſet- 
tlement at Chuſan, and Kampfer affert, that the bohea 
is the leaves of the firſt collection. þ 


This, however, being contrary to the general re- 


ort of all travellers, that none of the firſt produce is 
rought to Europe, muſt be diſcredited; for theſe 
are all reſerved fr the Princes, to whom they are 
ſold, even in China, at an immenſe price. Another: 
proof is, that the boheas are brought here in the moſt 
conſiderable quantities, at a price greatly inferior to 
what even the ſecond, third, and fourth crops are ſold 
for in China. This not only evinces how inferior in 
quality the black tea muſt be, but alſo how little: 
they are valued among thoſe who muſt be acquainted 
with their properties. | 


 Ahhough the European dealers divide the green 


teas chiefly into three ſorts, and the bohea into five, 
yet it is unknown from what province they are brought, 
of what crop they are the produce, and to which of 
the Chineſe ſorts they belong. | by 
Added to their abuſe of preparation may be that 


of their 1 It is impoſſible but to know that 


their bad qualities muſt be conſiderably augmented 
by being ſo cloſely packed, for ſuch a length of time, 
in ſuch ſlight wooden cheſts, lined with a compoſition 
of wood and lead. Conſiderable quantities are like- 


wiſe damaged by ſalt water and other cauſes, which, 


by the management of the tea dealers, are moſtly , 
SFO D 2 mixed 
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mixed and ſold under different denominations. How 
the tea muſt be affected by the corroſion of the lead 
and tin by the marine acid, thoſe of the leaſt chemi- 

cal knowledge will eaſily determine. To what dan- 


ger muſt, therefore, the conſtitution of thoſe who are 


in the conſtant habit of drinking ſuch an empoiſoned 
drug be expoſed, may eaſily be imagined. Surely, 


when all theſe circumſtances are confidered: reſpett- 


ing the pernicious mode of preparation, and particu- 
larly the poiſonous qualities they are alſo liable to 
contract from the nature of their package, every per- 
ſon muſt be convinced to what a loſs of health, if not 
of life, the conſtant uſe of ſuch teas muſt expoſe 
them. Such evidence of their deleterious tendency 
is almoſt ſufficient to alarm mankind againſt ſo pre- 
vailing an evil, without any further arguments; but 


as health is too precious not to require every poſſible 


proof that can perſuade us to avoid what ſo immedi- 
ately threatens our exiſtence, the following arguments 
and teſtimonies of the bad qualities of foreign teas 
muſt not be omitted. Previous, however, to an in- 
veſtigation of their effects, it may be neceſſary to ſay 


th a few words reſpecting the 


MANNER OF USING. 
foreign teas, as before obſerved," being taken as two 
principal meals of our daily aliment, is undoubtedly 
one great | reaſon of the conſtitution of the people 
having ſuffered an entire change in its ſyſtem. That 


vigour, ſpirits, and longevity, which charafteriſed us 


in the laſt century, is totally ſubverted; diſeaſe, diſ- 
may, and debility, now leads us prematurely to the 
grave, where we end an exiſtence too deplorable to 
excite the leaſt deſire for a longer continuance. Dr. 
Prieſtly ſtates, very juſtly, in his Medical Eſſays, 
that it is eurious to obſerve the revolution which hath 
taken place, within this century, in the conſtitutions 


of the inhabitants of Europe. Inflammatory diſeaſes 


more 
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more rarely occur, and, in general, ate much leſs ra- 
pid and violent in their progreſs than formerly; nor 
do they admit of the ſame antiphlogiſtic method of 
cure which was practiſed with ſucceſs a hundred years 

o. The experienced Sydenham makes forty ounces 
of blood the mean quantity to be drawn in the acute 
rheumatiſm; whereas this diſeaſe, as it now appears in 
the London hoſpitals, will not bear above half that 
evacuation. Vernal intermittents are frequently cured 
by a vomit and the bark, without venzſettion, which 
is a proof that, at preſent, they are accompanied with 
fewer ſymptoms of inflammation than they were wont 
to be. This advantageous change, however, is more 


than counterbalanced by the introduction of a -nume- 


rous claſs of nervous aliments, in a greater meaſure, 
unknown to our anceſtors, but which now prevail 
univerſally, and are complicated with almoſt every 
other diſtemper. The bodies of men are enfeebled 
and enervated, and it is not common to obſerve very 
high degrees of irritability under the external appear- 
ance. of great ſtrength and robuſtnefs. The h 


chondriac, palſies, cachexies, dropſies, and all thoſe 


diſeaſes which ariſe from laxity and debility, are, in 
our days, endemic every where; and the hyſterics, 
which uſed to be peculiar to the women, as the name 


itſelf indicates, now, attacks both ſexes indiſcrimi- 


nately. It is evident that ſo great a revolution could 
not be affected without the concurrence of many 
cauſes; but amongſt theſe, I apprehend, the preſent 
general uſe of tea holds the firſt and principal rank. 


The ſecond cauſe may perhaps be allotted to exceſs 


in ſpirituous liquors. This pernicious cuſtom owes 
its riſe to the former, which, by the lowneſs and de- 
preſſion of ſpirits it occaſions, renders it almoſt ne- 
ceſſary to have recourſe to what is cordial and exhi- 


lirating; and hence proceeds thoſe odious and diſ- 


graceful habits of intemperance with which too many 
of ibe ſofter ſex of every degree are now, alas! 
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chargeable. Theſe are the ſentiments of a character 
"diſtinguiſhed for his elaborate reſearches and judicious - 
diſcoveries in almoſt every branch of liberal ſcience. 
It may therefore be ſafely concluded, that che general 
manner of uſing India tea, morning and evening, has 
been, and is the principal cauſe of the greater part of 
the diſeaſes wich which the natives of Europe are now 
afflicted. When it is conſidered that the firſt meal 


which is taken to recruit the body, after the loſs it 
ſuſtains from the inſenſible perſpiration of the pre- 


ceding night, and to prepare it for the avocations of 
the ſucceeding day, is India tea, who can be ſur- 
priſed that nature ſhould rapidly become the victim of 


diſeaſe? Thus, inſtead of being ſupported by nutri- 


tious aliment, its nerves are enfeebled, its ſpirits di- 
miniſhed, and all its functions enveloped with the 
gloom of melancholy. Even in the afternoon, when 
nature is exhauſted by care and fatigue, we fly for 
refreſhment to tea, which, inſtead of bracing, ſtill 
further relaxes the unnerved ſyſtem. Such are the 
evil effects of the imprudent manner in which this per- 


nicious drug is ſo conſtantly and univerſally uſed. 


But how muſt theſe evils appear in their extent, when 
the following view is taken of India teas, with regard 


to their variety of injurious | 
. . ain 1 5 355 y N * F #1 2. 1 . 
In all the phyſical experiments that have been made 


upon India teas, there is, perhaps, none that ſhews its 


acid aſtringency more than one tried by the above 
writer, Dr. Prieſtley. Endeavouring to trace the 
difference and aicertain the aſtringency and bitterneſs 
of vegetables reciprocally bear to each other, he ima- 


gined he had found they were diſtin and ſeparate 


properties, by the following experiment: Taking two 
pieces of calſ- ſæin juſt ſtripped from the calf, he im- 
merſed chem in cold infuſions of green and bohea tea; 
at the expiration of a weck he found they were 7 
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and curled up, and that there was no ſenſihle diffe- 
rence between them. He therefore concluded, that 
this experiment afforded a ſtriking proof of India tea 
differently affecting a dead and a living fibre; this 
he conſidered as the greateſt effect of a medicine. 
But with deference to fo. diſtinguiſned an author, 1 
cannot but attribute this aſtringency of the ſkin to the 
particular properties of India tea; for all phyſical as 
well as medical experience proves that vegetable pro- 
duce afford ſome that are aſtringent, and others that 
are relaxant, of the dead as well as the living fibre. 
Oak bark is equally aſtringent, and hardens the 
fibres of the hide, as well as it braces the living nerve 
of our bodies; therefore the effect produced by the 
India tea upon the dead ſkin only proves what we have 
before related, that an infuſion of it has a peculiar. 
effect, which, being too frequently applied to the 
nerves, deſtroys their tenſity by their fine fibres being 
either broken or relaxed by overbracing. Were any 
aſtringent to be conſtantly taken, it muſt ultimately 
produce more or leſs ſuch an effect; fo that while the 
above experiment of the learned Philoſopher demon- 
ſtrates that India tea has the power of aſtringing the 
dead as well as the living fibres, it does not prove that 
aſtringency and bitterneſs are ſeparate qualities. On 
the contrary, bitterneſs ſeems to be the characteriſtic 
taſte of all that has the tendency to egntratt whatever 
is the ſubject of its application. Mus galls, bark, 
rhubarb, camomile tea, &c. &c. are all bitter and 
aſtringent. It is, therefore, the immoderate uſe of 
ſuch an aſtringent that ultimately relaxes and debili- 
tates; like the too frequent bracing of a drum, or 
any other ſtringed muſical inſtrument, deſtroys its ten- 
ſity, the body is unnerved by the overſtretching of 
its fibres. Although we ſometimes differ with the ce- 
lebrated Doctor in part of the concluſion he has drawn 
from his experiment, yet the following ſentiments ſo 
perfeQly coincide with all our obſervations upon India 


(cas, 
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pioufly evaporate, 
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teas, that we are happy to have the opportunity of 
corroborating our own with the ſentiments of fo emi- 
nent a Philoſopher. ' He ſays, from his experiments, 
It appears that green and bohea 'teas are _ 
„ bitter, ſtrike preciſely the ſame black ' tinge with 


„ green vitriol, and are alike aſtringent on the ſimple 


« fibre. From this exact ſimiliarity in ſo many cir- 
& cumſtances, one ſhould be led to ſuppoſe that there 
«would be no ſenfible diverſity in their operation on 
<4. the living body; but the fatt is otherwiſe ; green 


tea is much more ſedative and relaxant than bohea; 


„ and the finer the ſpecies: of tea, the more debili- 
5 tating and pernicious are its effects, as I have fre- 
% quently obſerved in others, and experienced in my- 


„ ſelf. This ſeems to be a proof that the miſchiefs 


„ aſeribed to this oriental vegetable do not ariſe from 
ee the warm vehicle by which it is conveyed into the 
„ ſtomach, but chiefly from its own peculiar quali- 
ties.“ Dr. Hugh Smith, in his Treatiſe on the Ac 


tion of the Muſcles, juſtly ſays, than an infuſion of 


India tea not only diminiſhes but deſtroys the 3 


functions. Thea infuſum, nervo muſcolove vanæ ad 
 motum, vi res motices minuit perdit. Newman, in his 


Chemiſtry, ſays, when freſh gathered, teas are ſaid to 
be narcotic, and to diſorder the ſenſes; the Chineſe, 
therefore, cautiouſly abſtain from their uſe until they 


have been kept twelve months. The reaſon attributed 


for bohea tea being leſs injurious than green, is being 
more haſtily dried, the pernicious qualities more co- 

Tea,“ ſays Dr. Hugh Smith, in his Diſſertation 
upon the Nerves, is very hurtful both to the ſto. 
% mach and nerves. Phrenſies, deliriums, vigilation, 
6 1diotiſm, apoplexies, and other diſorders of the brain, 
« are all produced by the nerves being thus diſar. 
ranged and debilitated. If the digeſtive faculty of 
* the ſtomach be weakened, the body, failing of re. 


eruiting juices, muſt tend to emaciation, and the 


« whole 


485 


ee hole frame be rendered one ſyſtem of diſtreſs and 
«. infirmity. The nerves being thus deprived of a 
"bp hr of their animal ſpirits, muſt become lan- 


« guid, and leave every ſenſe void of the firſt. means 
« of conveying to te mind the only FAA? of 
% our temporal exiſtence. 7 
But if there be any claſs of perſons to whom In- 
« dia tea is more particularly hurtful than to any 
„ other, it is that which includes the ſtudious and 
& ſedentary, and eſpecially thoſe who are enfeebled 
„ with gout, ſtone, and rheumatiſm; age, accident; or 
« avocation, cauſe many perſons to be unfortunately 
„% ranked ' amongſt hoſe of the latter deſcription. 
6 Theſe, from heir intenſity of thought, want of ex- 
_ & erciſe, injurious poſition of body, reſpiration f 
_ & unwholeſome air, and a variety of other cauſes, 
„ have not only their animal ſpirits exhauſted, but 
6 their liquids corrupted from the loſs of a neceſſary | 
„circulation. With theſe evils India tea operates as 
an abſolute poiſon. Indeed, it frequently renders 
e thoſe incurable, who might, by other means, have 
been relieved. 
When a view is taken of the diſmal effefts pro- 
„ duced by India teas, the minds ſeems to be bewil- 
* dered in ſearching for the cauſe of ' uſing ſo gene- 
rally a drug that is ſo univerſally deſtruttive. ” It 
6. chiefly originated in a fundamental miſtake of phy- 
6 ſical principles. About the time that India tea was 
“ introduced to Europe, a grievous error crept into 
* the practice of medical profeſſors ; they falſely ima- 
% gined that health could not be more promoted than 
„by increaſing the fluidity of the blood. This opi- 
„ nion once eſtabliſhed, it is no wonder that mankind, 
6 with one accord, adopted the infuſion of India 
5 tea, which was then a novelty to Europe, as the 
« beſt means of obtaining the above effect. By the 
« advice of Bentikoe chiefly was the pernicious 
cuſtom of drinking warm liquors night and day eſta- 
| __ & bliſhed.. 
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( 58 ) „ 
bliſhed. To this man, and the introduction of In- 


dia tea, may be aſcribed that revolution in the health 
of Europeans which has happened ſince the laſt cen- 


tury. The preſent age, therefore, have great cauſe 


to lament, in what they ſuffer in nervous complaints, 
that their, forefathers did not attend more to the ſci- 
entific and judicious advice of the illuſtrious Dun- 
can, Boerhaave, and the whole ſchool of Leyden, 
who proſcribed this error. Although they could 


not entirely prevent this phyſical abuſe, yet their 
zealous endeavours did, in ſome degree, at firſt 
impede its progreſs; but, however, ſo powerful did 
novelty plead in favour of India teas, that, at laſt, 


general cuſtom and prejudice bore away every bar- 


rier that had been erected by theſe learned and ex- 
perienced phyſicians. This terror, inſtead of di- 
miniſhing, has increaſed; moſt valetudinarians are 


now of opinion, that a thick blood is the ſole cauſe 


of their complaints. With this impreſſion, _ 
adopt what they call the diluent beverage of India 
teas. It can ſcarcely be imagined how many diſ- 


orders this practice produces; it may be juſtly 


termed the box of Pandora, without even hope re- 
maining at the bottom.” Tiſſot ſays, „They are 
the prolific ſources of hypochondriac melancholy, 


which both adds ſtrength to and is one of the worſt 


4 of diſorders.” | He adds, | with regard to ſtudious 
& men, who are naturally weak and feeble, ſuch warm 


beverages are morè hurtful to chem than to others; 
for they! are not troubled with an over thick, but, 
on the contrary, too thin a blood. You are all 


aware, continues he, “ reſpeQable auditors, that 
the denſity of the blood is as the motion of the ſo- 


lids; the fibres of the learned are relaxed, their mo- 


tions are ſlow, and their blood, of conſequence, 


thin. Bleed a ploughman and a doctor at the ſame 


time; from the firſt there will flow a thick blood, 
+ relembling inflammatory blood, almoſt ſolid, and 


( 59 ) 


& of a deep red; the blood of the latter will be either 
of a faint red, or without any colour, ſoft, gelati- 
“ nous, and will almoſt entirely turn them to water. 
« Vour blood, therefore, men of learning, ſhould 
« not be diſſolved, but brought to a conſiſtence; and 
you ſhould in general be moderate in the article of 
„ drinking, and cautiouſſy avoid warm ſpirituous li- 
% quors. 1 0 | Cre #349 


* Amongſt the favourite beverages of the learned,” | 
the fame Tiſſot obſerves, “is the infuſion of that fa. 


% mous leaf, ſo well known by the name of Indian 
„ tea, which, to our great detriment, has every year, 
e for theſe two centuries / paſt, been conſtantly im- 
& ported from China and Japan. This moſt pernici- 
« ous gift firſt deſtroys the ſtrength of the ſtomach, 
“ and if it be not ſoon laid aſide, equally deſtroys 
„ that of the viſcera, the blood, the nerves, and of 


&« the whole body; ſo that malignant and all chronical 
6 diſorders will appear to increaſe, eſpecially nervous 


& diſorders, in proportion as the uſe; of Indian tea 
& becomes common; and you may eaſily form a judg- 


& ment from the diſeaſes that prevail in every, coun» . 


& try, whether the inhabitants are lovers of tea or 
the contrary... How happy would it be for Europe, 
& if, by unanimous. conſent, the importation of this 
„infamous leaf were prohibited, which is | endued 

% only with a corroſive force, derived from the acri- 
4. mony of a gum with which it is pregnant. 

Having thus conſidered the diſmal and too fre- 
quently fatal conſequences. of the neryes being af. 


fected, it is preſumed this part of the Eſſay cannot 
be more intereſtingly concluded than by a ſummary of 


the diſtin ſymptomatic effects attending, more of 


leſs, complaints of the nerves ; and although the fol- 


lowing ſymptoms are alarming with regard to their 


number and variety, yet the reader may be affured 


there is not one ſpecified but what is either the imme- 
diate or ultimate effect of a nervous affettion, and 
dis | „ '-, Wen 
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- watchings, diſt 


(6 


which is too frequently the conſequence of the vio- 


lent aſtringency of foreign tea taken injudiciouſly as 
a conſtant aliment.—A faintneſs, ſucceeded with a de- 
luſive viſion of motes, miſts, and clouds falling back- 


wards and forwards before the diſtempered fight—A 
- yawning, gaping, ſtretching out of the arms, twitching 


of the nerves, ſneezing, drowſineſs, and contradtion 
of the breaſt—Dulneſs, debility, diſtreſs, and diſmay, 
with a great ſenſe of 'wearineſls—A wan complexion, a 


| languid eye, a loathing ſtomach, and an uncertain ap- 


petite, which, if not immediately ſatisfied, is irreme- 
diably loſt Heart burning, bilious vomitings, belch- 
ings, pains in the pit pf the ſtomach, and ſhortneſs of 


breath Dizzineſs, inveterate pains in the temples and 


other parts of the head, a tingling noiſe in the ear, a 
throbbing of the brain, eſpectally of the temporal ar- 
teries Symptoms of aſthma, tickling coughs, viſible in- 
flations and unuſual ſcents, affecting the olfactory 
nerves Sometimes coſtive and ſometimes relaxed 


Sudden fluſhings of hcat and ſuffuſions of countenance 


—Inthe night, alternate ſweats and ſhiverings, eſpecially 
down the back, which ſeems to feel as if water was 
poured down that part of the body—A pytaliſm or 
diſcharge of phlegm from the «glands. of the throat, 


which generally attends all the ſymptoms—Trouble- 


ſome pains between the ſhoulders, pains attended with 


_ hot ſenſations, cramps and convulſive motions of the 


muſcles or a few of their fibres Sudden ſtartings of 
the tendons of the legs and arms—Copious and fre- 
quent diſcharges of pale and limpid urine—Vertigoes, 
long faintings, and cold, moiſt clammy ſweat about the 
temples and forehead—Wandering pains in the ſides, 
back, knees, ancles, arms, wriſts, and ſomewhat re. 
ſembling rheumatic pains— The head generally warm, 
while the reſt of phe body is cold or chilly—Obſtinate 
ed ſleep, frightful dreams, the night 


mare, ſtartings when awake, and the mind filled with 
. the molt terrific apprehenſions—Tremors of the limbs, 


(6). 


and palpitations of the heart A very variable and ir- 
regular pulſe—Periodical pains in the head A ſenſe 
of ſuffocation, frequent ſighings, and ſhedding of 
tears Convulſive ſpaſms of the muſcles, tendons, 
nerves of the back, loins, arms, hands, and a gene- 
ral convulſion of the ſtomach, bowels, throat, legs, 
and, indeed, almoſt every other part of the at 
quick apprehenſion, forgetful,” unſettled, and conſtant 
to nothing but inconſtancy—A' wandering and deliri- 
ous imagination, groundleſs fears, and an exquiſite 
ſenſe of his ſufferings—A gradually finking into a 
nervous atrophy or conſumption A perpetual alarm of 
approaching death Sometimes cheerful, and ſometimes 
melancholy Without preſent. enjoyment or future ex- 
pectation of any thing elſe but increaſing miſery and 
debility—If theſe ſymptoms are inconſiderately ſuf. 
fered to continue, they ſoon terminate in palſy, hip, 
madneſs, epilepſy, apoplexy, or in ſome mortal diſeaſe, 
as the black jaundice, dropſy, conſumption, &c. 
. Having aſcertained, from this inquiry, the injurious 
properties of India tea, it may naturally be expected 
that I ſhould propoſe ſome artiele that might prove 
more beneficial.” With this requiſition I ſhall moſt 
ready comply, although I may expoſe myſelf to the 
invidious cenſure of having directed all my efforts 
to eſtabliſh the celebrity of whatever article I may 
recommend. But being convinced that, by publiſh- 
ing the virtue of a tea that I have inveſtigated from 
phyſical analyſis and particular obſervation, I may 
eſſentially ſerve the public, I am content to ſuffer the 
obloquy, provided it is productive of a general be- 
- nefit. Having, as before obſerved, examined, with 
the greateſt attention, the nature of moſt articles that 
have been offered as morning and afternoon beverage, 
there are two which claim moſt particularly the prefe- 
rence of all others that are ſold under the denomina- 
tion of tea. Theſe are, 1ſt, that which was diſcovered 
by that eminent botaniſt, * 
e e e other 


1 
- other, by a botaniſt and phyſician equally celebrated, 
Dr. Solander. I therefore, without conſidering in 


what manner the intereſt of the proprietors of. theſe 
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teas may be individually affected, propoſe two arti- 
cles, in order to ſhew my partiality or opinion of the 
virtues of the one could not prejudice me ſo far as 
to prevent my allowing due praiſe to any other poſſeſ- 
ſing qualities deſerving approbation. I am happy to 
ſtate that, from my analyſis of that invented by Sir 
Hans Sloane, called Britiſh tea; I found it poſſeſs 
moſt ſingular virtues for relieving many nervous com- 
plaints. But, from the ſame trials and experiments 
made on that invented by Dr. Solander, I have been 
convinced that, although the qualities of the former 
are exceeding; ſalutary, they are not ſo general in their 
reſtoration and nutritious effects as the latter. Being 
thus convinced of the extraordinary properties of Dr. 
Solander's tea, I have been induced to ftate, in a 
Treatiſe upon their nature, preparation, and effects, 
reaſons founded on chemical analyſis, phyſical effici- 
ency, and experimental obſervation, in ſupport of 
their moſt eminent virtues.” After every trial I have 
made of. coffee, chocolate,* and moſt other prepara- 
2 Coffee—In bilious habits it is very hurtful.” WEEN 

8170 342 hs Dr. Carr's Medical Epiſtles, page 25. 
Coffee I cannot adviſe it to thoſe of hardneſs of breathing.“ 


3 „ Ibid. page 29. 
Coffee according to Paule, a Daniſh Phyſician, enervates - 
men, and renders them incapable of generation, which injurious 
tendency is certainly attributed to it by the Turks. From its im- 
moderate uſe, they account for the decreaſe of population in 
their provinces that were ſo numerouſly peopled before this berry 
was introduced among them. Mr. Boyle mentions an inſtance 
of a perfon to whom coffee always proved an emetic. He alſo 
ſays that he has known great drinking of it produce the pally. 
Chocolate is too groſs for many weak 1 wag exceed- 
ingly injurious to thole liable to phlegm and viſcid humours. 
Sander Natural and 177 fe Directions for Health. 
Chocolate overloads the ſtomach, and renders the juices 
e ES Smith on the Nerves, 
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tions that have been, and are at preſent offered to the 
public as a ſubſtitute for tea, none ſeem to claim the 
get eminently as that invented by Dr. Sos 
lander. From their analyſis, I find their virtues are 
of the moſt corrective and balſamic kind; they 
ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach, not by aſtringing 


the ſolids, but by lubricating the veſſels, ſheathing the 


acrids, and attenuating the liquids. | +K 2 

In this manner they reſtore the equilibrium of the 
oſcillatory motions which eſtabliſh the tone of the 
nervous ſyſtem. This being ſtrengthened, the animal 


ſpirits are enabled to diſpenſe their reviving influence 
to the ſenſitive, digeſtive, and intellectual powers. 
And theſe being thus reſtored to their vigour of ope- 


ration, a ſimple and moderate portion of food is ren- 
dered the moſt nutritious, and the body is conſe- 
quently eſtabliſhed in the enjoyment of health and 
happineſs: | | 1 ung 
The above virtues of the ſanative tea are not here 
aſſerted as a declamatory panegyric, but as the reſult 
of a phyſical analyſis of their nature, and a ſerious 
examination into their mode of operating as a reſtora- 
tive and a conſtant aliment. Without preſuming their 
qualities to be an unlimited remedy for all complaints, 
the nature of the preparation of this tea is compared 
with the cauſes and effects of nervous diſorders: from 
this compariſon their relative vittue to ſuch diſeaſes 
are moſt clearly evinced: and thus is this invaluable 
diſcovery proved to be the moſt effectual remedy for 
all thoſe complaints, cauſed by drinking foreign teas, 
that was ever yet or may be hereafter in vente. 
In propoſing to the Public any Simple or Com- 
pound, for the preſerving, increaſing, or reſtoring 
health, the firſt object ſhould be- to explain its nature. 
This is the principal teſt by which its merits can be 
known, or mankind rationally induced to try its vir- 
tues. And as this ſanative tea is offered as a ſubſti- 
| tute for what is generally uſed as two fourths of our 

an | aliment, 
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(64) 
aliment, and kicks from the preceding tity; has 
been found the principal cauſe of our preſent infirtni- 
ties, the greater neceſſity there 1s for a candid inveſti. 
gation of its nature. 

Impreſſed with the above. convigion;. it is fairly 
ſtated that the nature of this ſanative tea is not from 
- any combination of the animal or mineral kingdom, 
but a collection of the moſt falutary native and exotic 
herbs that are produced in the vegetable empire of 
nature. Theſe have not been collected by the fanatic 
devotees: of occult qualities, but by the ſcientific re- 
ſearches and perſonal experience- of a character that 
is equally and juſtly admired for his, philoſophical, 
medical, and botanical knowledge. The diſcoverer, 
Dr. Solander, of this tea, inquired into the virtues 
of each native and exotic herb of which it is compo- 
ſed, not only by abſtratt reaſoning upon its relative 
qualities, but by the more immediate evidence of his 
ſenſes: by ſubmitting each vegetable to his taſte and 
ſmell, he derived the moſt certain phyſical proof of 
its qualities, Thus he knew the particular virtues of 
each, and what ſalutary effects they muſt, from their 
preparation as a compound, produce when applied 
as a relief for the innumerable diſeaſes cauſed by 
drinking foreign teas. Not confining himſelf to En- 
gliſh Pignts, he ſtudied. and. examined the virtues of 
exotics, among which he diſcoyered ſome chat poſſeſs 
virtues he had not found in thoſe of his on coun- 
try: by adopting theſe, he has increaſed the ſalutary 
effects of his invaluable tea. From reading Hippo- 
crates, Dioſcorides, and Galen, he found the ancients 
derived all their knowledge of plants by their taſte 
and ſmell. With theſe examples before him, and his 
own: propenſity to the ſtudy, joined to his penetrating 
judgement, it is no wonder he ſhould have ſo well 
ſucceeded, Thus he recurred to the original mode of 
inquiry, which firſt eſtabliſhed and raiſed the eminence 
1 1 n — that deluſive * * . 

| otle's 


t(G) 
ftotle's philoſophy; which has ſince taught too many, 
fictans to expreſs the virtues of medicines by hot, 
moiſt, and dry, without deriving, the leaſt in- 
formation from their ſenſes, Dr. Solander, aided by 
chemical analyſis, diſtinguiſhed the virtue by the taſte 
or odour of every plant. By this means their ſpecific 
juices he found taſted either earthy, mucilaginous, 
* ſweet, bitter, aromatic, fetid, acrid, or corroſive 
From this experience he found the obſervation o 


ſome botaniſts to be true, That there is no virtue 


yet known in plants but what depends on the taſte 
& and ſmell, and may be known by them“. With 
this infallible means of purſuing his inquiry, he formed 
a tea compoſed of herbs that are in their nature aſtrin- 

t, balſamic, aromatic, cephalic, and diaphoretic. 
Theſe virtues combined may be ſaid to form one of 


the moſt incomparable ſpecifics, as a nutritive and 


reſtoring aliment, that has been diſcovered. | 
In the aſtringent, the acid fixing upon the more 
parts, the nutritious oil is more eaſily ſeparated, 
which renders them alſo pettoral, cleanſing, and diu-. 
retic. This part of the tea is in its nature particularly 


ſerviceable in all caſes where vulnerary medicines are. 


requiſite.” They 1 amend the acid in the 
nervous juice, and thus reſtore the equal motion of 
the ſpirits, which were obſtructed or retarded. by 
ns or convulſions. By. the volatile oil and vola- 
ule pungent. falt, obſtruttions are opened, and the 
motions of the languid blood increaſed to a healthy 
degree of circulation. They reſolve coagulated phlegm 
— ſtomach, preſerve the fluidity of the juices, 
| ration. | ON C93. ee N 29 
And with regard to their balſamie and aromatie 
nature, theſe qualities warm the ſtomach and expel 
wind, by rarefying the flatuous exhalations from the 
CCC 
- ® Floyer, Malpighius, Epew, H. Willis, Lower, Nced-" 
15 Gin 45. pew, Harvey, Willis, Lower, Nee 
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chyle in the prima vir. Theſe; by their ae 
allay the ſharpneſs of rheums, and lenify their acri- 
mony. Being filled with an oily ſalti the) open the 
pallag es of the lungs and kidnies. By opening the 
pores, they extraordinarily diſcuſs outward. tumoursz 
and attenuate the internal coagulation.” All thefevirs 
mues may be ſaid to be derived from che union, of their 
balſamic oil and volatile falt. and owt * 
By a ſetond daſs of aromatics; with which Dn. $64 
nge compoſed” this ſanative tea, is ſuch as Have 
bitter aſtringeney joined to their volatile oil and falt. 
Theſe united qualities correct acids in the ſlomach/ 
eleanſe the lungs, and open obſtructions in che glands 
cauſed by ' coagulated ſerum; and the ſaline 
oil altering the acids in the glands of the brain, by cor- 
recting and attenuating its lympha and faccus nervb. 
ſus, produces the ſame effect; for the hympha and 
nervous JUICE are, like all Other glandulous 
Hable to acidity and ſtagnation; therefore theſe ato- 
matics, by exciting their motion and corretting their 
acidities, render the liquids of the nerves. more yolk. 
tile, and are there fore juſtly termed cephalics. And 
as it is the property of volatiles to aſdend, iht reaſon 
is evident of the Drain being aſſiſted by their ſalutary 
qu Theſe aromatics: likewiſe evacuate ſerum 
the blood, promote Its circulation, and attenuate 
the coagulations of chyle, . a, and fuccus ner 
voſus. And here it is pr add, that all aroma 
tics, by Tarefying the Nt are cordial. There 
being aromatic aſtringents 1 thts tea, its infuſſon 
ſtrengtbens the fibres and membranes of the ſtomachz 
and all the nervous any in ſuch a manner as not to 
deſtro gy tenſity that too great cont 
cauſed by the” foreign = hy 8 having no atid N 
their aſtringeney, the blood is -preſerved from too 
great a rare faction, Which -w 1d otherwiſe Happen 
from the pungency of their oily qualities. Theſe alſo 
_ exaite the appetite; by ſtimulating the natural pro- 


ele 


(&) 
greſs of the chyle, and thus prevent its ws Rd fer: 


mentation of its ſpirituous parts into indy flatu- 
lencies. For the fame reaſon vinegar is taken with 


hot meats and herbs. Having mentioned vinegar, it 
oy be ene improper to ſtate this vegetable acid is the 


antidote: agai wy the poiſon of any acrid | herbs. 
That part of the 3 has a mucilaginous taſte is 
inwardly cooler than oil, although it be different in na- 
ture. Such herbs defend the throat from the ſharpneſs of 


rheums, the ſtomach from corroſive humours of diſ- 


eaſe or acrimonious medicines, the ureters from 
ſharp, choleric, or acid utine, and lubricate the paſ- 
ſages for the ſtony gravel. Their crude. parts cool the 
heat of ſcorbutic food, leſſen ns violent motion, and 
ſheathe its acrid ſaline particles. 


By their different mucilaginous principles, they 


the following various ſalutary effects: 
The earthy repel and cool outward inflammations. 1 


The watery, which is thick and g nge 7 


fluxes and correct ſharp humours. 
Thoſe of an oily odour alleviate pains. 


Thoſe of a pungent-acrid: diſſolve ED con- | 
eretions in the kidnies. is 


From theſe and a variety of othet faltitery . 
ties, it is evident the ge 


ſecretions, reſtore the equilibrium between the fluids 

and ſolids, and finally io brace every part of the re- 
laxed nervous ſyſtem. The body being thus relieved 
from obſtructions, its circulations reſtored, the di- 
geſtive faculties invigorated, and the ſpirits reanima+ 
ted, the debilnated conſtitution is reinftated i _ _ its 
enjoyments of health and hilarity. It may eres 
fore obſerved, that the principle of his tea is to nou- 
riſh as a general alimem, vchile it renovates the human 
eonſtitution, without having recourſe 10 the nauſeous 


potions of galenical preparation, dr the hazardous 


=—_ . 8 „ As this tea is a: 


neral nature of Dr. Solandef's. 
tea is ſuch as to corre acrid humours, promote the 
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(68 ) | 
ſalutary in all caſes where mineral waters are generally 
recommended, it is very proper the Public ſhould be 
cautioned againſt the danger which too frequently at- 
tends the conſtant drinking of them. 

Cuhalybeate waters, it muſt be acknowledged, have 
effected very extraordinary cures in certain caſes. But 
when ſo great an author as Helmont ſays, that ſuch 
waters are fatal to all thoſe who are afflicted with peri- 
pneumonic complaints, it is ſurely: neceſſary they 
fhould be reſorted to with the greateſt caution; and 
even in complaints where they may be ſerviceable, it 
is neceſſary to obſerve whether they really poſſeſs thoſe; 
chalybeate- qualities for which they are commended.” 
Thoſe who have written upon their virtues aſſert, and 
with ſeeming propriety, that where they depoſit an 
ochreous 9 they are certainly diſpoſſeſſed of 
their ſteely virtues; for ochre being no other than the 
calx of iron, ſuch a reſidue evinces the evaporation 
of the more eminent properties of the chalybeate, by 
the phlogiſton of the mineral eſcaping by its extreme 


volatility, Every metal deprived of this igneous 


principle is immediately reduced to a calx, and thus 
deprived of its ſplendour, fuſibility, and other pro- 
perties, until reſtored again by the re- admiſſion 
of its phlogiſton. Calcined lead having loſt this 
inflammable quality, is reduced to a red calx or mi- 
neral earth, which, if fluxed with any igneous body, 
ſuch as oil, pitch, wax, fat, wood, bone, or mineral 
oil or bitumen, the fiery principle is reſorbed, and the 
lead reſtored to its eſſential qualities; from theſe 
phyſical obſervations the reader may be convinced of 
thoſe mineral waters as afford ſuch a ſediment being 
in a ſtate of decompoſition. They are thus deprived 
of one of the four elements or principles of which 
they are all more or leſs compoſed. Every analyſis 
of mineral waters in their perfett ſtate has demon- 
ſtrated that they poſſeſs a fixed air, a volatile alkali, a 
volatile vitriolic acid, and the phlogiſton. If, chere 


W ba fore, 


fore, either of theſe eſſential qualities is evaporated 


or corrupted, the water being in a ſtate of decompo- 


ſiion, muſt loſe the virtues of a medicinal chaly- 
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It is only neceſſary to add a few further remarka in 


arder to ſhew in what particular complaints chaly- 
beates, even in their moſt perfect ſtate; are pernicious. 
By this means many of the diſeaſed will be guarded 
againſt a fatal error: and as the prejudice in favour 
of ſuch applications is ſo univerſally. prevalent, it is 
hoped a few pages allotted: to this ſubject will be 
deemed a moſt eſſential ſervice to a deluded commu- 


nity. _ removing ſuch a pernicious partiality, the 
health, if not the lives of thouſands, may be ſaved, 


to the great enjoyment of themſelves and their rela- 


tives. Dr. K night ſays very juſtly, “ that the expli- 


cation of the manner of the operation of chaly- 
beate medicines in human bodies is grounded upon 
«falſe: principles, and note matters of fact; to wit, 


& -that' all chalybeate preparations; in a liquid form, 


&.-owe their medicinal efficacy to the metal diſſolved, 
<-whether- in an aqueous or ſpirituous menſtruum, 
ec retaining its metallic texture.“ To avoid entering 
into the whole detail of this intereſting argument, it is 


only here ſtated in ſupport of the above aſſertion, that 


as mineral waters are impregnated with a combination 


of ſulphürs, falts, and earih, their virtues cannot be 
properly aſeribed, as they have been, to the metals 
which they contain. It might be further ꝓroved, that 


iron cannot poſſibly enter the blood, retaining its eſ- 
ſential qualities; for metals in general, except mer- 


cury, are ſuſpended in liquids in ſolutis principiis, or 


principles diſengaged, which are thus deprived of 
their metallic properties. Iron, entering the body as a 
volatile vitriolic acid, cannot att by its ſpeeific gra- 


vity as mercury does; it therefore acts per accidens, 


and not per ſe. But admitting that waters, however 
impregnated with iron, are efficacious in checking all 
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diarrhoea and other nl cloſing 
the relaxed veſſels, and ineraſſating the fluids, yet as 
they prove ſometimes ſo aſtringent as to ſtop the na. 
tural ſecretions, the conſequences are frequently 
cramps, dangerous convulſions, which often end in 
fevers, inflammations, and mortifications, their indiſ . 


ceximinate uſe ſhould be moſt cautiouſly avoided. Cha- 


Iybeates, thus contracting the leaſt pervious glands, 
ſhould not be taken in acute inflammations, or in any 
complaints chat are attended with a quick and ſtron 
pulſe, a plethora, or extravaſation of humours. The 
are equally dangerous in all nervous contraQtions, or 
where the blood is got into the arteriolæ, or capillary 


veſfels. Thus, inſtead of acting like the ſanative tea, 


which ſoftens, ſmooths, and unbends the too con- 
ſtringed fibres, the vitriolic ſalts of this mineral water 
but more contratts the fibrillæ, by operating like ſo 

many wedges, which ultimately tear, rend, or divide 
the tender filaments. It muſt, however, be admitted 
that mineral waters are very beneficial in cachexics; 
ſcurvies, jaundice, hypochondriacal and hyſterical 
affe&ions.” Having paid this tribute to their virtues, 
it is evident that tan is above ſtated reſpecting their 


pernieious effects has been dictated by candour, and 


with no illiberal diſpoſition to deny their abſolute vir- 
tues v. Theſe few remarks have only been made in 
order to warn the community againſt a prevailing and 
indiſeriminate uſe which might otherwiſe, in many 
complaints, prove at leaſt fatal to their health, if not 
to their exiſtence. And as the tea diſcovered by 
Dr. Solander poſſeſſes all the virtues of the chalybeate, 


vithout its dangerous principles, it was an immediate 
duty not only to warn but to direct the Public in their 
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Waters dran at their ſource are efficacious in many com- 
E that are not accompanied with inflammatory ſym | 
ut if they are drank after a long or ſhort conveyance, their ef- 


© fects muſt be proportionably injurious inſtead of beneficial. t 
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As the, native and exotic-herbg f this tea! are ny 
in a pure air, without any artificial means of prepara- 
tion 40 improve theit colout or inereaſe "their, natural 
aftripgency; they muſt be free from thoſe; deleterious, 
egrroſive, and violent contrattive effects with, which 
Neha ye ohſerved the general and indiſcriminate uſe of 
fareign teas and mineral waters are attended. In the 
hilt part of this Eſſay, it was ſtated that foreign teas 
here dried upon iron, and thus produced: choſe aſtrin: 
gent effedls we have ſeen to characteriſe chalybeate 
Wailers. It is there fore evident, that the ſimple pre- 
bDaration of | theſe; ſalutary herbs being ſree from what 
renders teas and mineral waters in many caſes per- 
Digiqus, muſt leave their qualities pure and unadul- 
taimtad, according to the intent and principle of nature 
in their uction. They are, therefore, ſound par- 
tieularly free from thoſe! injurious properties which 
render green tea ſo deſtrudtive to emaciated] conſtitu- 
tions. Inſtead of being, like the above foreign 
tea, hurtſul to thoſe worn [down by a long} fevers 
or ſuch as have weak and delicate ſtomachs, their 
qualities are in ſuch complaints eſſentially nutritious 
reſtorative. That ſtimulating roughneſs which 
oreign teas imbibe from their iron preparation, is nat 
to be found in the ſanative tea diſcovered by Dr. 
Solander; the latter is therefore very beneficial. 


adoption-al1en-gliment ſo eſſential io their det ud | 


where the mucous coat of the bowels is very thin; or 


the ramiſication of the nerves numerous, extenſive, 
and exquiſitaly genſible of impreſſion. The cholic, 


gtipes, or painful prickings of che nervous coat by the 
India teas are allayed hy the drinking of the ſanative 
tea, from its tepid and lubricating nature not ring 
— by any corroſive preparation. To thin 
dae bodies, which are Se affekted by an! | 


Als 
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und bohea teas, the above is a moſt reſtorative aliment -. 
The atrophy and diabetes, ſo frequently cauſed by he 
foreign teas, are, from the herbs of Dr. Solander's tea 
offeſſing their natural nutritious qualities uncon- 
— by metallic preparation, often cured by 
uſing it as a morning and evening beverage; and the 
diepreſſion of ſpirits oecaſioned by green and bohea, 
and which induces many of its drinkers to take ſal 
volatile or ſpirits of hartſhorn, is avoided by the 
ſanative tea; for the latter is found one of the greateſt 
and moſt ſalutary exhilarators of the nervous ſyſtem. 
And thus thoſe who drink it as a conſtant aliment, are 
ſaved from the dangers that attend rendering the blood 
too thin by the uſe of the above volatile alkalies or 
drams, which are too frequently taken to avoid that 
lowneſs of ſpirits cauſed by che great, ſudden, and 
violent contraction of the nervous fibrillæ. As the 
inconveniencies of the foreign teas ariſe from the 
metallic properties derived from their preparation, the 
advantages of the ſanative tea are evidently ſeen to 
ariſe from the preparation being ſuch as leaves every 
herb . pane ee its natural and eſſential quality. 
This clearly evineing the ſuperiority of Dr. Solander's 
tea to every other herbal beverage, it only remains to 
proceed to the two remaining inquiries reſpecting the 
mode of uſing, and the effects of this ſalutary combi - 
nation of vegetables. The next ſubjeR, therefore, 
of inveſtigation is ich m aid 2652 104219 0% 
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As the time of drinking this tea is morning and even- 
ing, it is neceſſary to inquire whether its qualities are 
ſuch as are calculated to ſuit the temporary neceſſities 
of nature at thoſe periods. From what has been ob- 
ſerved, reſpetting foreign teas, it is evident that their 
properties are diametrically oppoſite to thoſe which 

nature at ſuch times requires. When the body is ex- 


hauſted by inſenſible perſpiration, ihe moſt requiſite 


* © _ * 
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aliment is that which can y reſtore the loſs of the 
ſolids, and the languid flow of the animal ſpirits. 
What is then taken ought therefore to be neither too 
heavy for the ſtate of the unbraced ſyſtem, nor too 
volatile to afford a ſufficient” quantity of nutritive 
juices to the whole animal economy. Nor ſhould the 
aliment be ſo ſtimulating as to diſorder inſtead of re- 
eſtabliſhing the equalized motion of the yet perturbed 
ſtate of the animal ſpirits. What is then given ſhould 
have the power of ſedating the nervous fluids, while 
it diſſeminates through the viſcera the elements of nu- 
trition. Theſe being the requiſite properties of | what 
is taken as a breakfaſt, it remains to conſider Whether 
thoſe of the ſanative tea are adequate to ſuch indiſpen- 
ſible purpoſes. 02 often stb od Bot 
In the preceding part of this inquiry, it has been 
found that the principal qualities of this tea are mode - 
rately aſtringent, balſamic; and aromatic; it is there- 
fore evident, that from a combination of theſe emi+- 
nent medical principles, this tea muſt operate as a ſe- 
dator of perturbation, a renovator of exhauſted ſolids, 
and an exhilarator of nervous depreſſion. They may 
therefore be uſed as a morning beverage vith the 
greateſt advantage, for the preſervation and ve · eſta- 
liſhment of health; for never were: the qualities of 
any aliment ſo particularly adapted to the neceſſities of 
the body at any ſtated period; as thoſe of the ſanative 
tea are at the time of breakfaſt. Without loading the 
exhauſted viſcera, they afford it a ſufficiency of balſa- 
mie and nutritive aliment; nor does the ſanati ve tea, 
by ſedating the fluttering ſpirits, deſtroy their vigour; 
but, on the contrary, by calming their motion, they 
contribute more ative energy by promoting their 


equalized s, and thus is the animal economy 
reſtored to the proper uſe and enj nt of its func- 
tions. And in proportion as the ſpirits are reſtored 
to an equilibrium of motion and fluidity, the relaxed 
tone of the nerves is recovered, and the whole func- 
2 | tions 


(74) 5 
tion o man rendered capable of exerciſe and enjoy 
e To wot biggns! of; bis abifot 
The above being ſtated as the advantages attending 
the uſe of ibe ſanative tea in the morning, it is next 
expedient to conſider what benefit 13 derived from the 
uſe of it in the a . 50 Erin Slot an ot 459m} 
At this tine the body is in a very different date of 
temperature from that of the morning. By che toil, 
bare, ſtudy, or amuſement of the — part of the 
day tkefolids: are waſted; and the fluids in a ſtate of 
fermbnt andrevaporation;! ' Added toi this, the alimient 
wich is-taken at dinner time ſo exhauſts the animal 
warmth, as to leave the:whole hody in a ſtate of refri: 
geratibn . What is therefore taken ins this ſiluation; 
ſhould be neither relaxing, eee e ting; 
it ſhould poſſeſs a genial Warmth, à cd aſl fant, 
and a reſtorative mutrimiemt · The ſitſt ſhould be ſuch 
feels by the act of digeſtion owithourt inſlaming the 
blood, or too + '4 zincreaſing the pulſe. The ſe: 
cond, or cordial aſſiſtant, ſuould rather increaſe the 
pomers df the body than thoſe: of the heart; for the 
forc©&of the heart may be inereaſed o the detriment 
of health. This is evident from a weakneſs of the 
body being the conſequence of the force of the heart 
being dnereaſed in an inflammatory fever. And with 
regard to what is taken ih the afternoon; requiring a 
reſtorative nutriment, it is nece ſſary that it ſhould be 
light, pure, and wholeſome, leſt its ſolidity and heas 
vineſs ſhould oppreſs the bowels at a time When their 
tone is relaxed by recenti fatigue and digeſtion. Theſe 
qualities being the moſt proper 10 produce freſh ani: 
mal ſpirits, are the moſt fit to be taken When a new ac- 
ceſſton of chem is neceſſary. It has been (obſerved 
thoſe are the moſt robuſt whoſe ſerum reſembles moſt 
the White of an egg. It has therefore been moſt ra- 
tionally concluded, that the origin of the animal ſpirits 
is from aliments capable of being changed into a An 
7 ar 


„ 
lar ſubſtance, but ſo: attenuated by incalation as 
conerete by fire. For this reaſon, the greateſt ſup 
port of the ſpirit is afforded by light and nouriſhing 
meats and drinks, which in taſte and ſmell are even 
agreeable to infants. All cordials and aromaties are 
confequently the moſt proper for ſuch purpoſes, and 
at ſuch times when heavier fobds would: impreſs; in- 
ſtead of recruiting the exhauſted ſolids and fluids: It 
is therefore Boerhaave recommends ſuch aromatics, for 
the reviving and recruiting/the animal ſpirits, as have 
the moſt pleafant taſte and// ſmell; ++ Agretably;tothis 
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From the view that has been taken of the nature, 
preparation, and manner of uſing, the Jalutary effects 
are moſt clearly and eaſily to he aſcertained. As the 
baſis of this tea is the combined ꝓtinciple of the moſt 
balſamic oils, nutritious ſalts, and animating ſulphurs, 
which the vegetable world produces, their effects muſt 
be proportionably ſalutary. And as their combination 
is ſuch as to correct the pernicious qualities of each 
other, their conjoint effect muſt be the moſt whole: 
ſome that can poſſibly be adminiſtered for the health of 
human nature. As every ſimple, however ſpecific in 
certain caſes, poſſeſſes qualities that are pernicious in 
other reſpeQs, it has been the firſt principle of phyſi- 
cal enquiry not only to find the baſis of a medicine, 
but to form compounds or ingredients that  - 

IHE | | © 


| Nabe night invites to repoſe. In ſpitting of 
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eue anjurtous tendeney of each other With this ſtiens 


tice prineiple, Dr. Solander having compoſed his ſa- 
native tea, has rendered it the moſt nn dre in 


Its effeas of any medicinal aliment. 


This tea, affording a compound oil, which is formed 
bf the moſt aromatic vegetable the earth affords, it is 
no wonder its effects, like honey, ſhould approach ſo 
near à general ſpecific. The invaluable oils, uniting 


with the ſulphurs of che ſanative tea, recruit, ſoften, 
and lubricate the juices. diminiſh the too great elaſticity, 


sand criſpneſs of the nervous fibres, and afford 


the exhauſted-liquids freſn ſupplies.” Their effekts 


are conſequently exceedingly reſtorative in all caſes 


where the force of the fibres and the veſſels are too 


ſtrong, the circulation too rapid, and the blood too 
attenuated or diminiſhed. As it prevents the too 


quick action of the ſolids, and the too rapid motion 
of che blood, the body is nouri and the mind 


prepared for the refreſhment of ſleep when the ap- 


lood its effects are particularly beneficial. The oil 
being _ detached from. the earth of the plants, is, 
in ſuch caſes exceedingly nutritive, and, by its check- 
ing the ſtimulation and ſnieathing the acrimony of the 
humours, che blood is: repleniſhed: with ee _ 
3 balſamic virtu es. 


i. — leurifies, ulcers, and abſtelles of thedu 


aic ſevers, dry coughs,” night ſweats, and tente 
—— the ne ail and E age thas tea 


is moſt ſalutary. 


The dropſical, hee Pri nag ana, 124 
all ſuch as are, in their ſtamina, relaxed, will find the 


greateſt relief in its conſtant uſe; and to thoſe who are 


_ emaciated, either from 1 or acquired ns | 


1501 18 particularly chenefheral:: > cl 6 8 
In ſeaſons, when experience informs us that the blood 
requires cleanſing; and attenuating, this tea will be of 
oe TIS ſervice to the —_— as-well as 3 
eaſe 


C) 
By this means, the conſtitution will be pre- 

— and reſtored from all thoſe chronic and acute 
afflictions which are the conſequences of acrimonious 
humours and foulneſs of blood. | 

As this tea produces the effects of nota the to: 
mach, promoting digeſtion, diluting che — and in- 
vigorating the whole viſcera; it ſhould be . peru 
drank by thoſe who live free. 

Unlike moſt medicinal applications, this-tea requires 
no previous preparation of the body. Such are its 
mature and progreſſion of effects, chat it firſt renders 
the body in a ſtate ſuitable to receive ſucceeding bene- 
fits; nor is it dangerous, like mineral waters, to which 
perſons afflidted with nervous complaints generally re- 


fort. Perſons ſuffering acute or inflammatory diſeaſes, 


or who have their veſſels too greatly conſtringed, need 
not be under the apprehenſions of ſuffering ſchirruſſes, 
or even death, which is the conſequence of drinking, 
in ſuch caſes, mineral waters; but, on the contrary, 
they may expe to receive, from the ule of the ſana - 
tive tea, the moſt beneficial. effects not only in the 
above, but alſo in the gout and rheumatiſm, from its 
| moderate uſe producing a gentle perſpiration. 

- To account for the variety of ſalutary effefs chat 
this valuable diſcovery produces, ve ſhall now pro- 
| ceed to conſider its operation as a medicine and an ali- 
ment, which will afford the moſt convincing and con- 
eluſive arguments that can be poſſibly dada in fa- 
vour of its ſanative qualities. 
Jo conſider its medicinal properties. or elfecls, it is 
neceſſary to ſtate in what manner it acts firſt upon the 
ſolids, next upon the fluids, and laſtly, how it operates 
upon both together; for on theſe three principles 
power and quality of a medicine ſolely depend. 
acting upon the ſolids, it either alters their texture = 
coheſion; or, by. diluting the canals, change the figure 
of the ſides. But a medicine acting upon fluids only, 
rug: ater their properties, or bring them out 1 the 
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body. All medicines however aft as well upon the 
ſolids as the fluids; for the latter can ſcarcely be al- 
tered without, in ſome degree, affecting the former. 

8 As all medicines derive the greateſt qualities from 
their filling, evacuating, or altering the ſmalleſt parts, 
the ſanative tea poſſeſſes the moſt reſtorative proper- 
ties from its aktion upon the ſmalleſt nervous ve — 

and not in the arteries, veins, glands, lymphatic, a 
adipoſe veſſels. Thus, as all augmentation and accre- 
tion of the greater entirely depend on che extenſion of 
the ſmalleſt lateral veſſels, which are nervous tubuli, 
the nutrition and reſtitution of what is waſted, muſt 

be conſiderably derived from the conſtant uſe of this 
beverage morning and evening. From chis, the medi- 
cinal efiefts of the tea upon the ſolids are found to be 
conſiſtent with the firſt of phyſical principles; for the 
nutrition of the ſolids, which is made by the applica- 
tion of any part to the place of a waſted part, is always 
effected in the ſmalleſt canals, of which the greater 
And as every ſalutary change of che fluids is made 
in the ſmalleſt veſſels, the ſanative tea poſſeſſing the 
power of conveying nutrition into the moſt minute 
channels of the body, the liquids muſt derive from it 
the greateſt renovation. EY 
From this combined effett upon the ſolids and li- 
quids, che ſtrength of the greater veſſels is increaſed, 
and thus is the whole aggregate body invigorated; for | 
every artery derives its energy from its ſides, which | 
are compoled of the minuteſt veſſels, To enter into 
a complete detail- of its medicinal principles, ' would 
require a volume itſelf; we muſt therefore avoid any 
further inquiry of its effects as a phyſical remedy; in 
order to leave a few pages for its conſideration as an 
Sinners; 5 11557 0 22497 ebe S907 ROOU 40125 
The qualities of an aliment chiefly; depend in their 
nature affording- that noariſhmerit which is proper to 
the time of taking and the tate of the body. en 
nl | . | without 
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without! their poſſeſſing theſe: relative ptoperiies, ei- 
ther meats or drinks arè injurious inſttad of beneficials 
For this reaſon, phyſical neceſſity, more than tyrant 
cuſtom, has cauſed a thinner aliment to be taken in 
the morning and evening, than what forms the meals 
of dinner and ſupper. This neceſſity ariſes from the 
ſtate of the body being in the morning juſt recover: 
ing its ſpirits from a comparative ſtate of relaxation 
and imbecility ; and in the afternoon from the ſtomach 
being enfeebled by recent digeſtion. That the body 
immediately after ſleep is in a relaxed ſtate, may be 
perceived- by the peturbation the ſpirits experience 
from any ſurpriſe or violent action inſtantly ſucceed- 
ing. Fits and faintings have frequently been the con- 
ſequence of perſons of quick ſenſibilities being ſud- 
denly wakened. In ſuch a ſtate of relative debility, 
groſs and ſolid food muſt oppreſs the ſpirits, and thus 
render the body inea of deriving nouriſhment 
from ſuch an untimely aliment. But if what is taken 
is light, pure, and apt for producing chyle, the ſto- 
mach being capable of digeſting it, muſt turn it to 
the moſt wholeſome nutrition. To attain this end, 
foreign teas, from their lightneſs, have been univer- 
ſally adopted; but as we have found from their na- 


ture, how ill adapted they are to be given when the 


nerves are already too weak to bear their violent aſtrin- 
gency, ſuch ſhould be uſed as are poſſeſſed of the moſt 
nutrition. without a tendency to irritate the relaxed 

fibrillæ. e | 
When the ſtomach is enfeebled by recent digeſtion 
in the afternoon, to take then another meal of ſolid 
aliment muſt evidently tend to depreſs the digeſtive 
powers, and thus er the body from having that 
nouriſhment it might receive from a lighter aliment. 
The ſanative tea being found, from the preceding 
inquiries, to poſſeſs the moſt active, ſubtle, penetrat- 
ing, and balſamic compound oils, ſalts, and ſulphurs, 
which pervade, without irritation, the minuteſt Ford | 
2 | maſt: 
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